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“What Hs 4 Sustaining Vlembecship ? 


This youngster doesn’t know.... 


but, YOU SHOULD KNOW, AND 
HE WILL BENEFIT BY IT.... 


When a grown-up becomes a Sustaining Member of the 


International Council of Religious Education he has taken 


a ‘'stand" in the eyes of the world—he has said, 


"| wish to aid the International Council of Religious Education in its task of planning for 
the religious instruction of some nineteen million pupils enrolled in Protestant church schools 
of the United States and Canada. 


"| wish to help the Forces of Religious Education as they attempt to improve and extend 


the religious education schools of America." 


A SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP will enable you to do these things and it will at the same time keep you 


informed on the newest developments in Christian education. 


You will receive FREE the following materials during the period of your membership: 


|. THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ($1.25 a year) If you 


already subscribe, this can be a renewal or we will send it to’a friend. 
2. YEARBOOK AND DIRECTORY ($1.00) 


3. All printed publications of the Council issued during your period of membership. 


May we suggest a Sustaining membership as a gift to a friend and as a most appropriate Christmas- 
time contribution toward religious education. 


: THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF AMERICA'S CHILDREN IS WORTH $10 A YEAR TO YOU! 


International Council of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
| wish to be a Sustaining Member. Please enroll me for one year. | enclose herewith the $10.00 fee, which entitles me to the 


FREE materials as listed above as well as gives me a more active part in the Council's work. 
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"Mother and Child” 


Painting by J. Gant MELCHERS 


Courtesy of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, 
James Deering Col- 
lection 
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Interpretation by CuarLes ARTHUR Boyp 


if ONE of the attractive rooms of the American School in 
the Art Institute, Chicago, there hangs a canvas by Gari 
Melchers which is often described as a “Madonna,” though 
the title in the catalog says simply “Mother and Child.” 

Is it really a modern “Madonna,” and therefore especially 
appropriate for the Christmas issue? Hunt as you may, you 
will find no haloes here—no supernatural light shines from 
the baby’s face up into the mother’s. Neither will you find 
any background or worshipping saints, shepherds, magi, or 
of adoring angels. Perhaps, then, it does not fit this issue? 

Gari Melchers, an American artist who lived for many 
years in Holland, loved the Dutch peasants, and put them 
into many of his pictures. Here he has given us an ordinary 
young Dutch mother and her chubby baby. Why is it 
worthy of such an honored place? 

Beauty is surely here—beauty of blended color in truly 
artistic arrangement, but there must be more than beauty to 
make this a Christmas picture—and there is! 


Here is the appeal of winsome little childhood and the 
beauty of protective motherhood. Here is a Christmas mes- 
sage, old, yet ever new: “Her first-born son .. . in a man- 
ger.” Singing angels, worshipping shepherds, and a gift- 
bringing Magi, all seem natural and right and appropriate 
for that first Christmas night, even though it was a poor 
mother and a poorer place to which He came—because He 
came “trailing clouds of glory’’! 

But Christmas is a present miracle, as well as an his- 
torical fact of a distant past. And this American artist, 
Melchers, helps us to sense the ever-recurring beauty and 
blessedness of the Mother-Child relationship. 

A helpless little baby in the picture—twas thus He came, 
cradled in the arms of human love and protective care! 
Thus, as life goes on from age to age, does Christmas come 
again and again to remind us of the blended beauty of 
protective love with unquestioning trust in an all-surround- 
ing Goodness. 


Those Evacuated Children 


5 Bae NEWSPAPERS have told us about the millions of chil- 
dren evacuated from London and other English cities to 
the country. A popular magazine article tells us what a city 
is like without them. But, what is happening where they are 
now? Many things, of course. 

The New Chronicle, a Sunday school publication of Eng- 
land, has been telling Sunday: school workers what they 
could do to put the local schools and churches at the service 
of these children. In calling the schools to this work, refer- 
ence is made to conditions ‘where even primary children 
mutter in their sleep of bombs and gas.” A tin of barley- 
sugar at hand is advised, not only as a sweet, but because 
“sugar is a quick stimulant and makes the body react better 
to fear.” 

Perhaps man’s protest against war will never burn hot 
enough until; to all its known tragic costs, he has insight 
enough to add the toll it takes of childhood. 


Js Tt to Be Total Abstinence 


or Moderation? 


fy Bae CHURCHES are now gathering up their forces for a 
new and long effort of temperance education. They have 
been doing it in the United States since they recovered from 
the shock they got with the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Church people now know that just as their fathers set 
forth on a long road in the temperance cause, so they must do 
it again. In so doing, they have to ask themselves whether 
under modern conditions they are to accept as their goal 
total abstinence or moderation. 

On the surface, it looks as if this question is answered at 
once; we always have been abstainers and we have never 
taught anything less, so why even raise the question? But 
those who raise the question, themselves as “bone dry” as 
any of us could ask, point to the fact that a generation ago 
the church, almost entirely dry, could go out to make a dry 
world, while today large numbers of people in many of those 
same churches are moderate drinkers. It is one thing to pro- 
claim abstinence with an army back of you almost entirely 
dry and another thing when many of your supporters doubt 
the principle for which you contend. 

Some say, therefore, that just as years ago the temperance 
pledge stated that it did not apply to certain celebrated 
events such as weddings, barn “raisings” and funerals, so 
today the new temperance program should face present con- 
ditions and not tie itself to one inflexible goal; it should 
meet people close enough to where they are to lead them 
from that spot, but should not weaken its influence by a 
standard against which they will rebel. So it is argued in 
some quarters. Others contend that the temperance education 


Beil ORIALS 


goal is what it has always been—at least in our lifetime— 
abstinence always, everywhere, and for all. 

This problem of our purpose is expressed at one interest- 
ing point in the bulletins of the International Council. In 
1936 the Council published a bulletin “(Christian Education 
and the Alcohol Problem” in which the goal of temperance 
education for the individual was said to be “to develop a 
Christian motive that will lead to a deliberate decision by 
the individual as to which of the following possible alterna- 
tives is valid and ought, therefore, to govern his own life.” 
The possibilities from which he was to choose were total 
abstinence because liquor is harmful; moderation and self- 
control; and abstinence because moderation, though harm- 
less, is not possible for all. This statement does not lay down 
any one of these as its platform; its only platform is study of 
the facts and personal choice from among the three. 

In 1938 another bulletin “The Local Church and the 
Liquor Problem” was adopted by the Council. While this 
dealt almost entirely with methods it has an appendix on 
basic policies in which the following is said in regard to ob- 
jectives: 


“1, Our objectives must find their sources in deep human 
needs. From this point of view alcohol becomes a prob- 
lem to us as Christians because of its relation to those 
needs of persons for the fullest possible life. 

2. In view of these needs and of the scientific facts in re- 
gard to alcohol we believe that children, young people, 
and adults should be led to see the necessity of and to 
practice personal total abstinence. Abstinence is based 
upon the welfare both of the individual and of the so- 
cial group. 

“3. In view of this necessity for individual abstinence, the 
complete elimination of alcohol from beverage use is 
necessary and its legal eradication becomes one of the 
ultimate goals of temperance education.” 


While this language is not as short and specific as it might 
be, what it says is that everybody should “leave the stuff 
alone, see?” Its main goal is not study and choice from 
among three possible courses, though it naturally rests upon 
study and choice as methods, but total abstinence; that is 
what it is after and it says so as clearly as forty educationally- 
minded people in a hotel committee room can ever induce 
themselves to say anything. This latter statement does not 
controvene the first, but it does build upon its methods 
and goes on to a more specific goal. 

So, the answer to our question is that, in spite of changed 
conditions in our churches, our goal must be abstinence for 
the individual and abolition for the traffic. If individuals 
belicve in moderation we must begin with them where they 
are, tactfully and wisely, but we will not blind them as to 
the goal we seek. For, we seek it on a sound broad basis of 
physical health, social responsibility, and Christian regard 
for personal worth. 

Education for such a goal, however, must be tempered 
by what we have learned, sometimes bitterly, from experi- 
ence. We must have a new regard for seientific facts and 


be willing to sift them more impartially than a generation 
ago. We must distrust the assent we gain through emotional 
assertion without a groundwork of knowledge. We need to 
trust the educational process, slow though it sometimes 
seems. We must be ready to reinforce the gaining of knowl- 
edge with a parallel use of emotion. While cultivating choice, 
we must not force it. Finally, we must recognize that ab- 
stinence is not cultivated alone; it requires the creation of 
sources of normal satisfactions along other lines. For, as 
the latter bulletin referred to says, “there must be a total 
social order in which personal temperance has a normal and 
supporting setting.” 


Will Durant on Christianity 


Wie DurRAntT, famous as the professor who popularized 
philosophy some years ago, thus becoming a much-read 
writer ever since, has attracted attention by an article in 
The Saturday Evening Post some time ago on the Crisis in 
Christianity. It is written with a style that popularizes any- 
thing it touches and with a knowledge of history-in-the-large 
not always possessed by those who deal with some huge theme 
such as this one. 

‘The writer touches briefly on the present danger of Chris- 
tianity’s being destroyed in the rule of force: takes us back 
to the religion of our youth, as he recalls or re-creates it, 
with its awareness of the Divine as permeating life, with its 
sense of the power of Christ and of Mary (most of us part 
company with him in regard to Mary) and with its youthful 
doubts; shows the growth of religion to be rooted both in 
the nature of the soul and the requirements of social and 
racial progress; and then pictures vividly the way in which 
religion becomes useless in and is destroyed by the social 
order it helped to create when that society achieves wealth, 
and how the loss of the religious cement in that society leads 
to its collapse. 

‘The diagnostician then seeks to prescribe, and under the 
heading of ““The Second Advent,” pictures what religion 
should be. To do so, he goes back to the original form of 
Christianity to secure a religion which no one could resist. 
His picture includes such items as, the definition by denomi- 
national gatherings of Christianity as “sincere acceptance of 
the moral ideals of Christianity”; public announcements of 
this sort of membership; entire freedom of theological be- 
lief; freedom and variety of ritual; a union of Christian 
sects on such a basis; and a resulting Christianity broad 
enough to draw all great souls, along with the wise and the 
more simple, to itself. The question of whether this Chris- 
tian ideal can actually be made a rule of life must then be 
faced and here the author admits the necessity of a gap be- 
tween profession and practice at least for the majority and 
for some time. A crucial phase of the task of modern Chris- 
tianity is stated in the following paragraph: 

“Ever since Copernicus, Western man has been struggling 
to reconceive deity in terms worthy of the universe that Coper- 
nicus revealed. It is an epochal task, laid upon man only every 
two or three thousand years; in the light of its burden we 
may understand and forgive the disorder of the modern soul. 
Gencrations must pass before the transition will be complete, 


before man will live again, as in the thirteenth century, on 
some steady level of conduct and belief.” 


This newer type of Christianity is not presented merely as 
a dream. Its fulfillment has already begun, mainly, the au- 
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thor says, in many thousands of clergy “who are ready for 
the Christianity of Christ.” He then adds, 


“Tt is’ we, the laity, who hold them back, who fretfully in- 
sist upon our own versions and understandings, who hesitate 
to sit in the same pew with one whose belief differs in any 
article from our own. It is we who are responsible if those 
who would welcome Christ are no longer reached by the 
church; we who are to blame if the bitter factions amongst us 
have turned men away from Christianity to the unhappy wor- 
ship of wealth or power, or the state. Because of us, Chris- 
tianity is torn and weak at the very moment when it is 
challenged to fight for its life against the god of war. We 
must give courage to our leaders.to lead us, to re-create for 
us a Christianity that would be intelligible to Christ.” 


We are not concerned just now with the points at which 
some students of the history of religion will call Dr. Durant 
to account, or with those at which we find his picture of the 
religious situation unsatisfactory. We are concerned to call 
attention here to those things that needed to be said and that 
are said so well. And let us hope that we ministers will not 
be too much and proudly elated over his tribute to us, or the 
laymen discouraged by his summons to them to come to our 
support. We need to come to the support of each other. 
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Christmas 


This Tragic Dear 1939! 


HRISTMAS, this tragic year 1939, must be a 
transforming experience of faith. 

Faith rooted too deeply for the tragedies of war 
and bombings and universal discord to shake. 

Faith sustained by other sources than the surface 
joys of another Christmas. 

Faith that senses the inscrutable will to unity 
being slowly worked out in Nature—in the 
veins and life of beasts, in the concord of 
plants, in the ordered trails of the skies. 

Faith that is aware of that will moving through 
Society—in the growing unity of clans, in the 
life of nations, in the larger oneness of a host 
of groups. 

Faith that sees that will coming to its fullness 
in Man—his ardent quest of the unity that is 
found in truth, his own inner oneness of pur- 
pose, his joyous surrender of his body for his 
soul’s desire. 

An ardent faith that this eternal will, frustrated 
but not defeated, deflected but not stopped, 
delayed but not denied, endures through One 
who said, “My Father worketh hitherto... 
and I work.” 

Faith that in merging our small lives in this on- 
going Will, we find redemption from evil, 
healing for tragedy, power for weakness, and 
a sustaining vision of the Eternal City, rising 
in the hearts of men, whose builder and maker 


is God. 
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Meditations 


By Norris L. Tisserrs* 


“The people that walked in 
darkness.” 

I feel my spiritual kinship with 
them. This earth has passed out of 
sunlight into shadow and the shadows 
have encompassed me. The darkness 
echoes with the sounds of voices made 
articulate by the extremity of human. 
need. This night is hot with heat of 
hatreds and passions. It suffocates me. My mind is confused 
so that I hesitate to speak. My emotions are in conflict 
and I cannot act confidently. My own life has been com- 
plicated by the world’s problems and is in turmoil through 
the world’s strife. 

This darkness will not be final. That is my Christmas 
faith. This is God’s message to me. ‘““The light is still shin- 
ing in the darkness, for the darkness has never put it out.” 
I cannot deny that it is dark, but I may affirm that there 
is a light. I may even use the darkness to accentuate the 
light. The farthest object in my day’s experience is the sun. 
By it all nearer things are made visible. Distance increases 
with the twilight until night enfolds me. Then my eyes are 
caught and held by the shining of the farthest star. Christ- 
mas is God’s star in the darkness. I can live in the shadows 
because I have seen this light. I must point out this star 
to others that we may rejoice together. 


thoughtful 


“Unto us a child is given.” 

I am a beneficiary of God’s love. What he has given 
me I have not earned nor deserved. I have not been a 
stranger to disappointment and discouragement. My work 
has not always gone well. I know what it means to offer 
my help to those who are not willing to receive it. I have 
asked for power to succeed invariably. I have summoned 
strength to sweep all obstacles before me. I have wanted to 
compel acceptance of the truth which I spoke or of the life 
which I described. At times I would have assembled the 
resources within my personality and around me and beaten 
down opposition. I would have forced into clenched minds 
ideas which they rejected and into closed hearts a love 
which they refused. 

But God has not treated me in this way. He placed a new 
life in my world. I could turn toward it. I could turn from 
it. But the life had the power of a strange appeal. I did not 
feel its compulsion. I felt its call. I did not need the Child. 
The Child needed me. I gave myself to the service of the 
Child’s needs. The face of the Christ Child has claimed me 
for all children. For them, singly and together, I prepare 
and work; I hope and love and am disappointed and hope 
again. I must do what I can for these who have been given 
to me. 

But how much they do for me! The Child leads me into 
the divine life through the love which I learn and the care 
which I give. God has claimed me through the lives with 
which he has entrusted me, which trust I have accepted in 
his stead. 


* Minister, Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Meditation on the Christmas theme is 
not easy in a world at war, but Dr. 
Tibbetts has here touched the essen- 
tial meanings of the Nativity. These 
interpretations, 
one for each Sunday of the month, 
will guide others in a consideration of 
the meaning of Christmas to them as 
they make these ideas their own. 
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“There was no room.... 

Is my life over-crowded? Cer- 
tainly I have not deliberately filled 
it to over-flowing with inconsequen- 
tial residents. If the present occupants 
had come in throngs I might have 
sensed the strain which they would 
impose upon my capacity to entertain 
them. But they have come for the 
most part one by one. Now they have taken possession of 
my accommodations of time and strength and I am no longer 
able to order the affairs of my own house. 

Is my life crowded because it is too small? Are the walls 
too narrow and the rooms too few? Have I built poorly so 
that I cannot receive what comes with the days? Long be- 
fore the demands upon me cease, my resources are spent. 

Whom have I welcomed and whom have I crowded out? 
Have I given hospitality to the insignificant and to the self- 
ish? Have I made laziness comfortable and housed self- 
interest ? Have I kept the place for myself only? 

Before it is too late, I will see whom I have turned away. 
I may have excluded God from my inn. 


intended 


“O come, let us adore him.” 

God is calling me away from the various interests 
over which I have scattered my attention. He makes it appear 
that my life is fragmentary, that it lacks a center. Some- 
times I have thought that I myself am the center of my life. 
When conflicting demands converge upon me, I am un- 
certain which way to turn. 

Christmas brushes me aside from life’s central place. I 
am reminded of One who is greater than I. The conditions 
of my usual life have given me the pride of self-sufficiency. 
Before this Child I am conscious only of my insufficiency. 
I know now my limitations. In the demand which this 
Child lays upon me to honor and serve him, I feel my in- 
ability perfectly to serve any child. I have become humble, 
but I am not afraid. 

I am drawn toward the life which is greater than mine. 
The love of which I am capable responds to supreme love. 
My human worth estimates its kinship with the divine. I 
feel the life which I do not possess and desire the life I do 
not have. God is turning my attention toward himself. I 
recognize in his gift of this Child the act of perfect love. 

This gift awakens in me the desire to give. I will sort 
out my treasures. Around this Child there must be no dis- 
cordant note. Love is here, so I must put away all hatred. 
Peace is here, so that there is no place for strife. The Child 
is here, and in this presence I cannot stand. I kneel. I bow 
in adoration. I yield myself to the purposes of God. In his 
will is my peace. 


“God with us.” 
After Christmas I am the possessor of a new life. 
God’s life has touched the world’s life and mine. ‘The time 
(Continued on page 36) 


An Unusal Christmas Pageant 


Results of Creative Discussion on an Original Theme 
By Nevure M. Wacar* 


HE CHRISTMAS PA- 

GEANT produced by 

eleven clubs at a Center 
for Negro members of an under- 
privileged community, was on 
the theme, ‘‘Christmas—a Gift 
to the World.” At the close of 
the program a nurse in the audi- 
ence said to the director: “I 
never knew an amateur pageant 
could make me weep, but this 
one did. It started me really 
thinking about all the differ- 
ences in the lives of people 
caused by Christ—and some- 
how these young people with so 
little in their lives seemed to 
know more about the true 
meaning of Christmas for the 
world than some of us with 
plenty.” 

“We had not planned so 
much on making you in the 
audience think,” replied the di- 
rector, “as in showing how our 
club members were thinking and 
expressing themselves and the 
joy they get from creating their 
own drama and art.” 

“T suppose that is the reason the boys and girls were so 
very natural in their actions and facial expressions. You say 
they practiced at only two or three club meetings? It was 
much beyond what I expected from the amount of work I 
knew was being put on it.” 

“When a group works out the plot and composes most 
of the conversation, the episode is theirs, and all they need 
is a little polishing, which they get from their own criti- 
cism,”’ explained the director. ““We did not have a complete 
rehearsal of the pageant. Some of the clubs did come this 
morning and took turns with their groups so that the stage 
committee of boys would get a better idea of the speed 
needed in changing scenery and the method of doing it in 
cramped quarters back-stage. No one practiced in this chapel 


Cipriano Ceti 


until today. But the pageant was their portrayal of certain 


ideas, and it was up to them to interpret them with sufficient 
clarity that the people might understand what they believed. 
They weren’t speaking lines in which they had no interest.” 

Everyone to whom the director talked the next few days 
reiterated how much she had enjoyed the pageant because 
it was “‘so different.” Because it was something that may 
be done in any church, however large or small, adequately 
or poorly equipped, and because it grows out of one central 
idea that all churches need to think more about, there fol- 


* Field Work Director, Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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“Mother and Child’’—an Italian interpretation. 


lows a sketch of the way of 
growth and presentation of the 
dramatic program, ‘Christmas 
“A Gift to the World.” 

About five weeks before the 
date of the Christmas program 
and festivities, the director 
called her club leaders together 
and asked what they wanted to 
do. “Something that has mean- 
ing to the club members, some- 
thing different,” was the sum- 
mary of the answers. ‘They 
like to write their own, too.” 

“But things that children 
compose are usually so crude 
that parents and friends don’t 
appreciate them.” 

“Yes, but we don’t have time 
to drill them forever on plays 
written by someone else, and 
they don’t like monotonous 
drilling,” reminded another. 

“Do you suppose,” asked the 
director, “that we could use the 
young people and woman’s club 
in parts needing more finish, and 
maybe have the boys and girls 
do parts within their ability?” 

“Perhaps we could. But it takes time to get ideas 
and to get started. Do you have any ideas as to subject 
now?” 

“Only this one,” said the director, “and I haven’t 
thought it through for possibilities. Could we work out 

episodes showing what Christmas has meant to the world, 
what changes have come in foreign countries to which mis- 
sionaries have gone, or what changes need to come since we 
believe in it as we do?” 

“T’d love to do Africa,” interrupted a junior boys’ leader. 
“That is, I think my boys would love to, for we’ve been 
studying about David Livingstone in our club.” 

“But what’s that got to do with Christmas?” 

“T know. We'll have the prophecies for making a better 
nation, and then the birth of Jesus which fulfilled them— 
and then can come a lot of episodes to show what’s happened 
in the world because he came.” This was the “brain child” 
around which the whole pageant began to grow. 

In fact, it grew and grew until the day of the pageant. 
The club meetings on the first Saturday after the leaders’ 
meetings found the nucleus of several episodes developed. 
Then the Chef Club, whose members like to do many 
things besides cooking, volunteered to paint all the scenery. 
Orders were given to them for everything from an African 
kraal to mountains in Germany and a Bethlehem at night 
silhouetted on the horizon. They painted vases for Hebrews 
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in a wealthy home, and made a fireplace on which to set 
candles and a picture for a modern American home. One 
club was so busy making presents for an orphanage that it 
didn’t get its part thought out until their last meeting before 
the pageant. A final tableau of worship was added the day 
of presentation. . 

The junior high school girls began to practice music for 
the choir needed during the Nativity pantomime and picture 
exhibit. The junior high boys decided to dramatize Henry 
Van Dyke’s story of “The First Christmas Tree,” with the 
emphasis on how the Christmas message spared all parents 
from the possibility of child sacrifice thereafter. The young 
women’s group, studying homemaking, wanted to depict 
Christmas Eve in an American Christian home, and the 
Woman’s Club said they would show children’s care in 
India before and after the message of Christmas came to a 
home there. 

Because they had done the Nativity story so many times, 
one of the groups planned a single short Madonna tableau 
with music, and then included as one of the results of Jesus’ 
birth in the world that of art, poetry and song based on 
the Nativity. For this they used lantern slides of a few of 
the masterpieces accompanied by carols, poetry, and Scrip- 
ture. 

The high school boys who met evenings, many of whom 
were also in the Chef Club, knew little about missions, but 
the leader had been endeavoring to think with them about 
vocations and how ideas of right and wrong in business 
had developed through many centuries. When next they sat 
down to talk, the leader told them about the general plans 
for Christmas. Soon a good discussion was going on of the 
Hebrews’ ideas of right and wrong ways of making money, 
what changes Jesus made, what ideas he “‘fulfilled.”’ Because 
there was more interest than knowledge in the subject, the 
leader told story after story from the Old Testament, build- 
ing up the idea of leadership of the 
prophets. (There was not time for 
the fun of directed research now.) 
Without plan or motivation on the 
leader’s part, someone said, “Let’s 
play Amos. We could make a real 
play out of him and those Hebrews 
who wouldn’t listen to him.” The 
group talked about ways of getting 
his speeches into dramatic form, and 
saw the possibilities of conflict be- 
tween Amos and the self-satisfied 
city worshippers that the leader had 
not planned for. 

The next week copies of modern 
translations were furnished the boys, 
with a brief explanation of the 
reasons for differences. Soon the 
boys became a group of Hebrews 
lounging around a table in a wealthy 
home, deriding Amos for what he 
had said at the shrine. “He calls our 
wives cows of Bashan.” ... “He 
says Jehovah will get them with 
fish-hooks.” . . . ““Nobody’s goin’ t’ 
get my wife with a fish-hook,”’ re- 
plied another with as much feeling 
as a trained actor... . “He says we 
cheat the poor, and take their wheat 
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“Mother and Child” —a Chinese interpretation. 


and lambs.” .. . ““What’s it to him where we get our money? 
We give plenty sacrifice don’t we?” That first spontaneous 
original conversation was a joy to any observer. They de- 
cided to have Amos enter just as one boy was pacing the 
room and mimicking him in exaggerated speech and im- 
personation. They saved Amos 5:21-24 and a few other 
similar verses for Amos himself to speak when all had be- 
come suddenly silent and awed by his presence. 

One of the boys went home to try to write down in 
dramatic form all the speeches of the boys. Each week the 
personnel of the group changed slightly, but when they 
presented the skit finally, all the ideas of the conflict were 
given with the same feeling as on the first night. Costumes 
and lighting, as well as simple couches made from piano 
benches placed back of low tables made a very realistic 
Hebrew scene. 

When the boys had the episode of Amos planned, they 
worked over the prophecies of Isaiah, and decided to choose 
certain ones for a boy costumed as Isaiah to read in front 
of the curtain while the others changed the scenery for 
the Bethlehem scene. 

Each group wrote an introduction to its episode and these 
were read between scenes by two high school girls in order 
to make the episodes into a connected whole. Christmas 
carols or appropriate poetry were added to enrich the mean- 
ing of scenes as well as to give the stage committee time to 
change the scenery and rearrange the stage. As the program 
was given in a small school chapel, not a tack was driven 
into the building itself. Screens and frames were set up 
on which were constructed backgrounds for nine different 
outdoor and indoor settings. These were so arranged in 
front of one another that no time was lost with the audience 
waiting for the pageant to continue. 

As all the clubs taking part were composed entirely of 
Negroes in an underprivileged community who came once 
a week to this Center, there was 
neither time nor cultural background 
to give them advantage. Other 
groups could take the same theme 
and create an equally good play with 
entirely different plots and scenes. 
An outline of the play is given here 
to indicate what was done, but much 
of the value would be lost in giving 
it verbatim to another cast. 


Curistmas—A GIFT TO THE WORLD 


Act I. The prophets foresee God’s 
purpose and preach of his will. 
Scene 1. A group of wealthy He- 

brews repeat in derision what 
Amos has said to them at the 
shrine. 

Scene 2. Isaiah reads his prophecies 
to the people. 

Act Il. The fulfillment. Pantomime 
of Joseph and Mary, with music. 
Act III. The effects of Jesus in the 

world. 

Episode 1. The first Christmas in 
Germany. A dramatization of 
Henry Van Dyke’s story, “The 
First Christmas Tree.” A group 
of Thor worshippers hear of the 
news of Jesus from the mission- 
ary, Winfried. 

Episode 2. Masterpieces of art on 
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We Could Try That! 


- Does Old First Church give you a new idea for a White 
Gifts Service? Have you ever turned limitations into 
assets as the cooperative farm children did? Why not 


Open Air Sunday School 


Miss Martina Robison last year reported this experience: 

I am working as director of religious education on the 
Providence Cooperative Farm, at Cruger, Mississippi. This 
is the first year that our people have been on this farm so 
we have had to start “from scratch,” as we sometimes say 
here. Our Sunday school meets every Sunday outdoors at 
9:30. For a while we met under a beautiful live oak tree 
near the center of the community. Soon this place was 
turned into a pasture, so we had-to find another meeting 
place. Then we went out under an arbor formed by five 
beautiful big oaks. Later we had to leave this place because of 
the poison oak. Now we meet on a hillside, which is very 
unusual for this state, where we have a beautiful view and 
a delightfully cool breeze. The sky and trees form the roof 
of our cathedral and the birds give the special music. 

The children who attend Sunday school range in ages 
from three to fifteen and we usually have only two teachers. 
We have no equipment except that which we find about us. 
The children come from homes in which the income is so 
terribly low that they have very little to contribute financial- 
ly. They have had very little religious education of any kind, 
and the viewpoint to which they have been subjected is 
very different from ours. 

In spite of all these handicaps, we have had some very 
interesting and worthwhile experiences. Here is a copy of 
a song which we have “made up.” Perhaps other groups. 
would like to use it, too. 


Jesus Loves ME 


Jesus loves me this I know, 
For the sunshine tells me so, 
And the little birds that sing, 
And the butterfly on wing. 


Chorus: 


Yes, Jesus loves me, yes, Jesus loves me, yes, 
Jesus loves me, the sunshine tells me so. 


Jesus loves me this I know, 

For the moonlight tells me so, 
And the little stars that peep, 
As He watches o’er my sleep. 


Chorus: (the moonlight tells me so.) 


Jesus loves me this I know, 

For the green (tall) trees tell me so, 
And the clouds that bring us rain, 
Making ripe the fruit and grain. 


Chorus: (the green trees tell me so) 


Jesus loves me this I know, 

For the green grass tells me so, 
And the flowers about our feet, 
Making everything so sweet. 


Chorus: (the green grass tells me so) 


share your experiments with others on this page? Or if 
you have some special problems, send them in, and per- 
haps someone else can help you find a solution. 


Jesus loves me this I know 
And I love Him also, 

I will show this love today 
By being kind at work and play. 


White Gifts 


Dr. William Hiram Foulkes of Old First Church (Pres- 
byterian), Newark, New Jersey, reports in a letter the fol- 
lowing “White Gifts Service’ which you might try also: 

“For a number of years we have had this service under 
the auspices of our Bible Class and in the church parlors. 
This year we moved out into the sanctuary, which is a 
lovely old Colonial room, nearly one hundred and fifty 
years old. In front of the pulpit our Communion table was 
covered with a white cloth and upon it a white cross, rising 
like a shaft. On the upright bar of the cross and on the 
two arms were white candles firmly fixed in place. On 
either side of the Communion table was placed a smaller 
table covered with a white cloth. The Junior Choir was 
clad in white, although I regret that our Motet Choir did 
not have white cassocks at the time and therefore wore their 
usual gowns. For the only time in my ministry, so far as 
I can recall, I wore a white pulpit gown. 

“We had our usual worship service and I dare to say 
that it is most reverent. The pastor gave a brief message 
upon the symbolism of the white gift. Then three of our 
choice young people, two young women and one young man, 
came forward robed in white and each one lighted a candle, 
the first one, the center candle, dedicated to the gift of 
Self, the other two the gift of Service and the gift of Sub- 
stance. They handled their simple parts with the utmost 
dignity and decorum. With the spotlight falling upon the 
Communion table and with the rest of the sanctuary some- 
what darkened, the effect was very impressive. 

“Then standing beside the table with eight other young 
people clad in white, they and all of us were consecrated 
with prayer. Then the eight young people, acting as ushers, 
opened the door of our old-fashioned pews and permitted 
the children and the youths to come forward with their 
gifts all wrapped with white paper. After the members of 
the school came forward, the ushers continued on their pil- 
grimage down the aisles gathering the white gifts brought 
by our adult parishioners. They were all placed on the 
Communion table and on the other tables, all of which 
overflowed so that they were also piled on either side of 
the simple Colonial pulpit. 

“Approximately seven hundred individual gifts were 
brought forward. I think I may safely say that it was the 
most impressive service that we have had in Old First 
Church in many a day. Everyone has asked for its repetition 
next year. The gifts were packed and sent to Sunset Gap, 
‘Tennessee, where one of the former girls of the church is 
laboring in a marvelous community enterprise.” 
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Growing Leaders 


By Donato W. Heap* 


HE BEST WAY to grow leaders is to strengthen the 

entire program of the local church so that when an 

individual does show promise of leadership ability he 
will find a favorable religious climate in which to grow. Such 
has been the conviction of the educational committee of the 
First Congregational Church of Salamanca, New York 
which during the last four years has been trying to grow 
leaders. In addition to creating what it calls a favorable 
spiritual climate, the church has made a systematic attempt 
to discover, inspire and train capable individuals upon whose 
shoulders the responsibility of the church program will in- 
creasingly rest. 

Four years ago these people called a new pastor and under 
his leadership prepared to face an uncertain future. Eco- 
nomic changes in the community had been unusually severe 
and the church of 450 members had suffered drastic financial 
and leadership losses. 

Its first step in trying to meet the problem was the crea- 
tion of a representative committee to plan and supervise 
an adequate educational program which would undergird 
the entire life of the church. The question of leadership 
seemed to be pivotal. Therefore the committee decided to 
strengthen the program of the church wherever a growing 
edge appeared, with special attention to the development of 
leaders. It was soon apparent that it would take from five to 
ten years to show conclusive results but the idea seemed in 
accord both with the example of Jesus and the advice of the 
best modern church leaders. 

The term “leadership education,” however, is seldom 
used because the committee noticed that persons who have 
latent abilities are so often shy of any attempt to train them 
for some uncertain future responsibility. The approach has 
been gradual, indirect.and in some cases in the nature of 
careful supervision of those who have undertaken some 
simple responsibility. 

Outstanding features of the plan have been the extensive 
use of First and Second Series study courses of the standard 
curriculum of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion for both young people and adults and the correlation of 
this work with a strong summer conference program under 
which about twenty representatives of the church have been 
sent to denominational and interdenominational conferences 
for further study. Courses have been given to adults on 
Thursday evenings and on different occasions to young 
people in both Sunday morning and Sunday evening sessions. 
A total of about 5000 credit hours have been earned by 
sixty individuals in the last four years. Nineteen First 
Certificates and two Second Certificates of Progress have 
been secured. 

While some of the results of the program can be meas- 
ured and tabulated, it is certain that the more important 
influence on the religious life of the students and of the 
church cannot be so definitely measured. The pastor be- 
lieves that the most important element in the success of the 
program has been the intangible, patient, loving, personal 
work of the members of the committee which has filled each 
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project with a dynamic spirit of enthusiasm, interest, co- 
operation and service. 

From the beginning the committee has tried to think in 
terms of the personal religious growth of each member of 
the church parish rather than in terms of organizational 
statistics. Then too, as time has gone along experience has 
shown that there are many valuable indirect ways of stimu- 
lating religious growth. 

At the outset, also, it was recognized that the development 
of an extensive educational program would require con- 
siderable money for books, magazines and special materials 
as well as for scholarships to pay part of the expenses of 
delegates to summer conferences. So the old Sunday school 
treasury was turned into an educational fund to be ad- 
ministered by the committee. Funds have been secured from 
many sources: gifts from individuals and church organiza- 
tions, special Easter and Thanksgiving offerings, Sunday 
school offering envelopes and the general church budget. 
About $500 a year has been expended in the experiment. 

A brief survey soon showed that the church people had a 
desire for a better understanding of the Bible. The church 
school teachers admitted their lack of knowledge of the 
Bible and since this is so fundamental to the whole church 
program it has been the main emphasis. Not only were all 
the Bible courses of the standard curriculum given to the 
study groups but in addition under the inspiration of Dr. 
Patton’s book, The Use of the Bible in Preaching, the pastor 
tried from time to time to pass on to the larger congregation 
the more interesting and important things concerning the 
historical approach to the Bible that came out of those in- 
tensive studies. This proved to be quite fascinating to the 
members of the study groups who came week after week to 
hear how the minister would present in a few brief para- 
graphs what seemed to them such difficult matters. What the 
struggle did for the minister few can guess. i 

During the past year the committee observed that while 
the same adults were coming to the study courses it was 
becoming more and more difficult to interest any large 
number of new students. It has therefore adopted three new 
approaches which are definitely designed to reach more 
people with the worth while things of the program. One is 
more organized calling on the church families with em- 
phasis on the importance of church attendance. This is 
sponsored by the official church board. A second is the adop- 
tion of a more popular type of Lenten service with brief, 
inspirational meetings and using more visiting speakers. This 
more than doubles the attendance. The third is the adop- 
tion and promotion of the denominational reading list, a 
project which seems to hold unusual possibilities. 

This list is carefully prepared and well balanced, covering 
books in six general fields of study. The church has now 
used it for five months and reports eighty-five readers in- 
cluding men, women and young people who have read about 
500 books to date. While this sort of reading is not as in- 
tensive nor as educational as the study group, yet the total 
result seems to indicate a decided advance over the former 
method and it is believed that the total effect upon the re- 
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Democracy at Home — 7 
A Father Says Tt's More Fun to Live That Way 


By James LEE ELLENwoop* 


AM FOR democracy at home, for two reasons. One is 

that democracy is the best method of developing real 

people and the other is that it is more fun to live that 
way. In an autocracy only the autocrat has fun and the 
others take what they can get. The pickings are poor. In 
an autocracy no one really develops into an all-round person 
for the autocrat keeps getting selfish and the subjects become 
increasingly docile, servile, fruitless, unless perhaps “Comes 
the Revolution.” It’s a dreary business. I make no preach- 
ment here that Democracy is the Divine Way, nor do I 
assert that it is your bounden duty to have a democratic 
home. I simply testify that for sheer joy of living and lovy- 
ing and growing, a fine, free democratic household is the 
place. 

We have never tried at our house, but it does not seem 
to me to be very difficult to run a home as a pure autocracy. 
In fact I think that despotism is the easiest and simplest 
form of parenthood. All you have to do is to start out saying 
to yourself, “From now on I am boss. I earn the money in 
this house and will spend it. When I speak it will be an 
order, and if the kids don’t jump smartly, I’ll whale them. 
I know what’s best for aH of them and I can’t waste time 
arguing with any of them. Heil, Pop!” 

And that is about all there is to it. Of course you will 
have to bolster your declaration with fear, penalties, punish- 
ments, regimentation and strict unquestioned discipline. But 
it can be and is done in many homes. 

Furthermore, there are advantages to this form of family 
life. Order, precision, neatness, dispatch and economy might 
well result. I am quite willing to testify that this autocratic 
home rule would mean sudden and deserved death to some 
of the annoyances that I have to put up with at our house. 
Perhaps I should insert at this point that I am an old softie 
without a scintila of regard for the authoritarian approach. 
If we were ever to set up an autocratic government at our 
house, I doubt if I would be the King Fish. This does not 
prevent me from acknowledging some of the inconveniences 
of my position. If I were a parental dictator, there would 
be more than minor alterations in our family pattern. I 
wouldn’t have worried the other evening when one of our 
girls came in too late for the simple reason that I wouldn’t 
have permitted her to go out. I would never have to look 
for my tools, tease for our one really comfortable chair, spend 
my time gathering up what’s left of the newspaper, nor 
listen to the Lone Ranger and Benny Goodman. Jane would 
leave my books alone, Jud would leave my ties alone, Ann 
would quit ridiculing my singing and Ruth, thirteen, would 
no longer pester me with her ridiculous pranks. The chil- 
dren’s mother, too, would be a bit more respectful on occa- 
sions. But I had better not go on. I am tempting my own 
soul! 

Nor would I be entirely without philosophical defense 
for my usurpation of power. I would assert that discipline, 
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rigidity, punishment and regimentation are essential to the 
building of Christian character. I would sneer at the softies 
and sentimentalists that spawn the atmosphere of democracy. 
This is the usual line of defence.for dictators whether they 
be in school or governments. However, these very same 
people who shudder at national dictators are not always as 
willing to apply the same test in family life. But wherever 
it is, dictatorship is a cloak for self centered ruthless folk 
who believe too much in their own capabilities as leaders and 
who have too dim a vision of the regrets, knowledge and 
joys of others. It is tragic for nations and just as unspeak- 
ably devastating to happy useful homes. 

There appear to be two causes for autocracy getting a 
foothold with too many families. One is a selfish parent. 
Frankly, I don’t know how to deal with a congenital tyrant 
and when one sets himself up as the head of a family I have 
no suggestions to the other members except to advise them 
to get out as quickly as may be convenient. 

The other cause is more prevalent and much more subtle. 
It comes about because no one wants a chaotic home. There 
must be, in any group, an orderly procedure, controls and 
methods. Too many people think that democracy is a syno- 
nym for disorder and that autocracy means efficiency. hus 
we find a father who thinks economy comes only as he 
controls all finance, or a mother sets herself up as a com- 
bination traffic cop, night watchman, supreme court and 
Emily Post in family life. Together they worry, fuss, stew. 
Lined up against them are the children, outwardly perhaps 
little ladies and gentlemen, usually little repressed rebels, 
but in any case learning nothing at all of the give and take 
of life. It’s no fun. 

The probem, of course, is to have freedom and order, 
equality and control, fun and sensible precedence. I repeat 
that it is comparatively easy to have order and control if we 
are willing to sacrifice fun and freedom. It is also easy to 
have fun and freedom if we are satisfied with chaos. How 
about a balance? That’s the problem. With Grandma pack- 
ing a trunk upstairs and shouting downstairs to ask where 
this and that is; with Elinore begging me to please notice 
how cute our new puppy is; with two radios competing in 
the girls’ room; and with a guilty conscience because I for- 
got to send Jud’s weekly college allowance, I am about to 
make three suggestions in the direction of a democratic 
home. But it is just as well you are not dropping in this 
evening ! 

The first suggestion grows out of the fact that there must 
be a “boss.” No system runs itself. A director must emerge 
with responsibility and power. But here is the thing to 
remember. The power and responsibility must not abide for 
all things in one person. They must be passed around. Here 
is the essential difference between despotism and democracy. 
Let’s be real. I find that our group is perfectly willing to 
put certain responsibilities on my shoulders and grant me 
certain powers. I am not bragging, understand, but it is 
my responsibility to mow the lawn, manage the furnace, 
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and balance the budget. Therefore I have power to keep 
. the kids off the grass, tell them to leave the furnace alone, 
and make suggestions about money. When Elinore says 
“You are too particular about the grass” I have a perfect 
retort— Who mows the lawn?” Of course I don’t always 
make it! Or take Ruth, thirteen. She is our official garbage 
man, making each day the rounds of all the waste paper 
baskets. Recently she said to me, ‘“‘Listen, Pop, when you 
throw anything at a basket, make sure it goes in. It’s a mess 
around your room.” Suppose at this juncture I should revert 
to autocracy and say “Young Lady, I’m your old man. 
Don’t tell me what to do.” The whole system would break 
down. So I apologized, and am practising to perfect my aim. 
Ruth is the queen of the paper basket. Anyway, democracy 
is achieved only as responsibility and power are freely dis- 
tributed. Democracy is more than a slogan, theory or high 
ideal. At home it has to do with baskets, bath rooms, the 
dog and the newspaper. It also has to do with energy, 
initiative, ingenuity and fun, all secured in the everyday 
details of life. I can’t 
expect my children to 
“mind” me unless I 
“mind” them, and if 
some of our prim ac- 
quaintances happen to 
drop in when I am get- 
ting a lecture, let them 
go out and report, if 
they care to, that we 
have no discipline. In 
fact, I don’t care what 
they go out and report, 
if they will only go out. 

That brings me to 
the second suggestion. 


Let me state it by way Group 
of illustration. In a re- iudgment J 

reene 
cent conference on “nen and Greene 


home affairs I was asked 
why it is that children 
do not stay at home more. Of course the answer is that they 
would rather go elsewhere, and the reason for that is that 
too many things in too many homes are geared to the likes 
and dislikes of adults. ““Be quiet, your father is writing.” 
“T hate that crazy music.” ‘How about running around to 
the store.” “Don’t sit on your feet.’”? Now I am not trying 
to make a home a completely child-centered institution. Par- 
ents are people too. I am speaking for a person-centered 
home, not a regulation-centered home, nor a_neatness- 
centered home, nor a discipline-centered home. A house is 
for the people in it. 

Or put it this way. You are about to build a factory. 
You, therefore, start shopping around for machinery. You 
pick up pieces that look pretty, run smoothly and are in- 
teresting to manipulate. You use any raw materials that 
are cheap and handy. You chuck in the raw materials and 
start the machinery. What comes out? Heavens knows! 
Probably nothing. If, however, you decide to make whisk- 
brooms, you take a different method. You buy only the stuff 
that goes into whiskbrooms. You select only the appropriate 
equipment. You make your whole factory (don’t laugh) 
whiskbroom-centered. What you can not do is to have a 
choice of both a process and a product. If you take one, the 
other is determined by it. 
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If the whiskbroom illustration sounds silly to you, what 
about this declaration? “My home must first of all be quiet, 
neat, precise, orderly. Manners, discipline, regulations must 
come first. I want no running, no arguing, no questioning. 
I’m the boss. Never a slip. Click, click, click, salute! And 
I am going to produce happy, keen, creative children, little 
democrats who will keep this country safe for democracy.” 
Well, friends, it just can’t be done. You can’t choose an 
autocratic method and grow democratic people. My second 
suggestion toward securing a democratic home is to keep it 
person-centered. 

Here is the third. We should be careful to have as many 
group decisions as possible and as few individual fiats. The 
issue at our house arose around a dog. Since Terry died, 
Elinore and I have not wanted another. Jane and Ruth dis- 
agreed with us, Jane urging a police dog, Ruth willing to 
take anything. Jud and Ann were neutral. For a year we 
old folks held out. Last month Ruth brought one home. 
A puppy, lost and lonesome. Experts said it was three 

' quarters police dog and one quarter anything, thus 
suiting Jane and Ruth. Would we keep it? I 
battled the idea. I advertised a lost dog. I 

pointed out that no other dog stretched 
such an awkward body from such 
a mongrel head to such a 
ridiculous tail. Ann de- 
serted the old folks, 
Elinore deserted her 
husband, Jud was away 
at college. I was de- 
feated. For no reason at 
all they named him 
“Penny.” It’s all very 
absurd. (But it is a nice 
dog.) 

Group judgment is 
by far the best. “Give 
and take” is a swell 
principle. It’s fair to 
use guile, strategy, 
propaganda for your side. Fun and generally good discus- 
sions are the results. In the process children are trained to 
reason, express themselves, make adaptations and decisions. 

Maybe you think this is all rather simple, so I venture a 
test. Apply these three suggestions at your house: 


1. Distribute freely responsibilities and powers. 
2. Make your home strictly “person centered.” 
3. Use, to the extreme, group judgment. 


It’s not simple, I warn you. It’s the hardest way. You will 
make mistakes. But you will have fun, and you will be 
rearing people, not puppets. I suggest a prayer. God, help 
our family to like each other. Make us glad to be at home. 
May we each learn lots of things from the others. Teach us 
to do the best things because we like to. Keep our home 
built around people. May we be one for all, and all for 
one. Amen. 


The Films for Church Use described on page 33 are ap- 
propriate not only for the Christmas season but also for the 
first quarter of the coming year, when many groups will be 
studying the life of Christ. 
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Beverage Alcohol Advertising 


Group Discussion of Appeals 


By GEORGE 


in group discussion with the leader doing less than 

five per cent of the talking. The method is quite 
simple. A collection of liquor advertisements is placed on a 
table. Members of the group are invited to examine these 
and classify them according to the kind of appeal made. 
Discussion starts at once. Iwo or three people express the 
same ideas. ‘The advertisements are separated in piles ac- 
cording to some principle of resemblance or difference. Oc- 
casionally an advertisement will be removed from one pile 
and placed in another classifica- 
tion. In ten or fifteen minutes all 
present have become acquainted 
with the specimen advertisements 
and are ready to examine the vari- 
ous collections one by one. The 
members of the group find that 
the assorting usually falls under 
six or eight headings. 


ee ADVERTISEMENTS may be investigated 


‘Types or APPEALS 


Using Patriotism 

The patriotic appeal is often made. Pictures of national or 
state buildings, soldiers in uniform, national emblems, ref- 
erences to flags, pictures of flowers or animals that have 
symbolic meanings are presented with all the skill of modern 
photography and lithographing. Some national scene or 
famous patriot, some historical incident or military victory 
may be utilized. In spite of the temperance convictions of 
the Society of Friends, the Quaker name is used to advertise 
whiskey. Or a Highland Scotch shepherd, with kilts, tartan 
and sporran may be seen tenderly holding a wee lamb in 
his arms. Less prominently in the full page advertisement is 
a picture of a bottle of Scotch whiskey which, it is to be in- 
ferred, is as gentle as a lamb. The brand is named after 
the shepherd and the thistle and the heather are recalled. 
Loyalty to native land, national traditions and political 
sentiments are played upon in order to sell a drug disguised 
as a beverage. 


The Attraction of Athletics 


A large number of the advertisements have sport as their 
theme. An athlete is shown taking a hazardous leap on 
skis—the ever present bottle is supposedly what sends him 
up in the sky so high. Golfers are seen playing with equal 
skill around the nineteenth hole. Yachtsmen are seen tossing 
on the billows with the prow creating a foam to match 
the froth on top of a schooner. Crews of oarsmen are seen 
in a close finish, with the hint that they have trained on 
beer. A prize-fighter is depicted punching the bag with a 
bottle of beer near by as the source of his potency. Girls are 
pictured practicing archery and mountain climbers are scal- 
ing the heights, their skill augmented by the liquid refresh- 
ment advertised. The published statements of athletes and 
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We had often heard temperance leaders talk about 
liquor advertisements, and some had even made 
collections of them. But the author of this article 
is the first person we ever heard of who used them 
as an instrument of temperance education with 
groups of young people and adults, in conferences 
and other places. It seemed logical, therefore, to 
ask him to tell how he did it and what the results 
were. This interesting description of the process 
was the outcome.—The Editors 


Made by Liquor Advertisers 


A. LitrLe* 


coaches regarding the injurious effect of alcohol do not 
discourage the flights of fancy of the advertisers of liquor. 


Pets and Wild Animals 


Animals and pets are given’ great prominence. Black 
horses and white horses are supposed in some subtle fashion 
to transfer their strength to the brands named after them. 
In case there is a predilection for white dogs or black 
dogs, white and black dogs are posed together: alcohol plays 
no favorites. A highly colored pheasant, it is hinted, is out- 
shone by the brilliant sparkle of 
the liquid in the bottle. Beautiful 
spaniels accompanied by their 
master with a gun recall the 
sentiment of the chase and associ- 
ate it with a chaser. A crow in 
meditative mood suggests that 
human wisdom may be attained 
by drinking a brand bearing an- 
cient crow nomenclature. A cock- 
erel bringing up the morning sun 
by his crowing, indicates what a 
drinker may do by imbibing a chanticleer cocktail. A wise 
old owl gives its solemn judgment as to the merits of another 
brand. Evidently drinkers are greatly influenced by the 
opinions of owls, ravens, and roosters. 


Strike Up the Band 


Music also has charms to woo human beings away from 
the water wagon. The bagpipes, of course, are assumed to 
have mystic relationships with the contents of a bottle. A 
band with smart uniforms and glistening instruments gives 
a hint of the stirring sentiments some brand of firewater 
can produce in human breasts. A skilled musician is repre- 
sented’ as playing several instruments at once, the blending 
of the music implying the blending of the brews. A bald 
headed grandfather is shown playing the golden wedding 
march, the idea being that if enough alcohol is consumed, 
the drinker will live to celebrate his golden wedding. Mor- 
tality records do not substantiate the notion but that is a 
mere detail. Liquor adverising is hardly expected to be re- 
strained by too meticulous accuracy. If a drum can sell 
a dram why bother about what the dram does to the drum- 
mer ? 


W assail and W ork 


Vocational and professional interests are used for special- 
ized appeals. A jolly baker with white cap and apron, is 
seen drinking a stein of beer with one hand and holding a 
beer bottle in the other. Why waste time on the study of 
cooking: this brand imbibed by the cook makes the dough 
rise. Or a court scene is reproduced. The twelve loyal 
men and true are in the jury box. A witness is being 
sworn. The judge in gown and bands is pouring out a 
drink before mounting the bench to dispense justice. No 
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mention is made of the number of prisoners in the dock 
through drinking the self-same beverage. In wartime the 
trade of the soldier is featured—soldiers, sailors, and aviators 
apparently get their courage from alcohol. The working 
man, also, seated in his cottage, enjoys the end of a perfect 
day through drawing the cork from a highly colored bottle 
that makes him forget his toil. Such is the power of sug- 
gestion. 


Collegiate Beer Jacket 


Tangible objects form another natural grouping. Ash 
trays, serving trays, candle holders, imitation coins, cellu- 
loid cartoons, booklets describing the drinking glasses of the 


' centuries attract attention. Or a cocktail and highball apron 


leads to ejaculations: it is made to slip on over the head 
and be tied behind the back. It has stamped upon it one 
hundred and thirty recipes for mixed drinks. A table cloth 
is on exhibit also listing various concoctions. Wrapping 
papers show cocktail bars or silhouettes of bottles dancing— 
these sold at notion counters for children at Christmas time. 
But the piéce de résistance is always the Original Dubble 
Wear Collegiate Beer Jacket, none genuine without the 
beer barrel buttons. The jacket is to be worn by school 
girls, so the departmental store write-up said, for hiking, 
bicycling, camping or entertaining. The material and manu- 
facturing are guaranteed. On every brass button there is 
the stamp of a beer barrel—this collegiate garment is not 
genuine without the beer barrel button. 


Don’t Drink Too Much 


Occasionally a more subtle advertisement advocates 
moderation, urging the drinker to stop short of drunken- 
ness which might cause unfavorable sentiment toward the 
liquor industry. Others also state that they do not wish the 
money of those who cannot afford to drink, that alcoholic 
beverages are luxuries and money meant for rent and food 
should not be spent on them. They say nothing of the habit- 
forming qualities of alcohol or of the injurious effect of 
even comparatively small amounts. 


At the World’s Fair 


The financial argument has a place all its own. An in- 
nocuous booklet issued by a brewing foundation tells ever 
so plausibly of the money paid to the government by the 
brewing industry since repeal. Another advertisement tells 
of over an acre of space being devoted to the distilling 
industry at the World’s Fair, New York. No brands are 
advertised, but bottles and barrels, stills and glasses are on 
display. The official guide book for the World’s Fair lists 
the names of the distilling firms financing the exhibit. The 
attendant in charge replies to inquries that he has no litera- 
ture for distribution, he does not know why. Just inside 
the door is a huge banner with one fact only upon it, the 
amount of money received by the federal government of 
the United States through liquor revenue since repeal. A 
huge sum of money has been expended to tell voters that 
their taxes are being reduced by the taxes paid by the liquor 
traffic. These documents are provided for inspection by the 
group. 

THE FINDINGS 


After an hour of frank discussion, the group is ready to 
form conclusions. These come from the floor and not from 
the platform. They may be listed on a blackboard or taken 
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down by a secretary. Notebooks are in evidence and requests 
for copies of the findings are customary. Several facts have 
become clear through an examination of the specimens. 

1. The principle of carry-over from the association of 
ideas is widely used. Alcoholic drinks have little to do di- 
rectly with arts, crafts, sports and animals, but sentimental 
associations are used to transfer interest to the alcoholic 
beverage. The modern way to advertise drinks is to feature 
everything but the drinks themselves. The majority of the 
illustrations are irrelevant. 

2. An appeal is made to social approval. Young people 
are shown preparing to drink together. Youth, good clothes, 
bright lights, color schemes, dancing eyes, sparkling teeth, 
health and beauty are portrayed. Young people are ex- 
pected to believe that if they drink some particular brand 
they will have popularity and romance also. The photog- 
rapher is always wise enough to use his candid camera 
before the young people have imbibed the alcohol. They 
might not be either so handsome or so happy an hour later. 

3. The beverage alcohol advertisements are remarkable 
for what they do not say. The group looks in vain for a 
word about motor car accidents, arrests, quarrels, disease, 
crimes, suicide, early death, decreased efficiency through 
slowing of reaction time. Not one word will be found con- 
cerning the affinity of alcohol for the brain. The liquor ad- 
vertisers are careful not to tell what beverage alcohol does: 
it is less embarrassing to spend millions of dollars on crow- 
ing roosters and winking owls. 

4. The liquor advertisements are addressed primarily to 
youth. The interests and activities of young people, the 
heroic and emotional phases of life are set forth. The ad- 
vertisements go upon the principle that if youth can be 
taught to drink, there will be no lack of customers among 
the middle-aged. 

5. The driving power back of liquor advertising is the 
profit motive. Roses, pets, patriots and sports are publicized 
but back of all the human interests, there is a cash register 
rampant. The photographing, lithographing and publishing 
trades have, in this activity at least, become partners with 
the distillers and brewers in their campaign of education 
for intemperance. Apparently the best brains and technical 
skill may be engaged by the organized financial strength of 
the liquor traffic. 

6. Liquor advertisers do not rate the intelligence quotient 
of the public very high. The psychological devices are easily 
apparent to thoughtful and well informed people. The 
laboratories tell a very different story from the publicity 
agencies of the liquor trade. In vain is the net spread in 
the sight of any bird. When young people are given an 
opportunity to examine such exhibits they are quick to 
catch the catches in the liquor lures. There is a limit to 
making the worse appear the better reason. 


What to Do About This Problem 


ONE of the most up-to-date sources of information on 
temperance education is the bulletin; “The Local Church 
and the Liquor Problem.” It gives detailed help for a com- 
prehensive plan for the church and community, lists of plays, 
and books and pamphlets for further reading. Order from 
your agency headquarters or from the International Council 
of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chica- 
go, Illinois. Price, 10 cents. 
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Where Are the Facts? 


ists of sources in which Christian workers and discus- 
L sion groups can find facts regarding issues being dis- 
cussed by the general public, presented from a variety of 
viewpoints, are given here. 


Facts FoR PACIFISTS 


Pacifist Handbook, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 2929 Broad- 
way, New York City. Price 10 cents. Questions and answers 
concerning the pacifist in wartime, prepared as a basis for 
study and discussion. 

The Totalitarian Claim of the Gospels, by Dora Wilson, 
1939. Price 10 cents, and Pacifist Program in Time of War, 
Threatened War, or Fascism, by Richard B. Gregg, 1939. 
Price 10 cents. Pendle Hill Essays, Wallingford, Pennsylvania, 
Pendle Hill. 

Clearer Convictions on Peace, by Dan West, 22 South State 
Street, Elgin, Illinois, 1938. Price 5 cents. 

Friends and Conscription, by Friends Peace Committee, 
Friends House; N.W. 1, London. 

Two Basic Papers—War in the Light of Modern Psy- 
chology, by A. R. Eikenberry, and The Christian Philosophy 
of Feace, by R. A. Miller, 22 South State Street, Elgin, Illi- 
nois, 1939. Single copies free. Three for 10 cents. 

If We Should Be Invaded, by Jessie Wallace Hughan, War 
Resisters League, 171 West 12th Street, New York, 1939. 
Price 10 cents. 

The Peace Team by Douglas B. Steere, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, 2929 Broadway, New York, 1938. Price 5 cents. 


The days ahead will be trying ones for the pacifist, but 
also his supreme opportunity to bear witness to his convic- 
tions. The Pacifist’s Handbook contains both factual ma- 
terial and advice as to policies to be followed. The other 
materials present the conviction of religious groups opposed 
to participation in war. 
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ment cards will be sent before Christmas. 


Send a subscription to a friend. 
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THE JOURNAL IS GOOD TO RECEIVE 
THE JOURNAL IS GOOD TO GIVE 


It is with pleasure that we again announce the popular Christmas offer of the INTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


At this happy season a one year subscription to the JOURNAL may be had for $1.00 
only (if you use the special Christmas Gift order envelope at page 36). Gift announce- 


This offer is good only in December, of course, and cash must accompany each order. 


You will want to take advantage of this— 
Renew your present subscription (no matter what its expiration date). 


This gift is suitable for any of your friends or relatives who are ministers, church school 
teachers or superintendents, or parents interested in their children’s religious training. 


Again let us wish you a very happy Christmas and pleasant and profitable hours with 
the JOURNAL throughout the coming year. 


Town MEETING 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air, Thursday nights 
9:30-10:30 E.S.T. deals with critical political issues as dis- 
cussed by prominent authorities. Local groups of listeners who 
will carry on their own discussions following the broadcast 
are supplied with relevant articles, books, discussion sugges- 
tions, and promotional materials at a reasonable group sub- 
scription cost of $5. to $9. Church groups may find this an 
excellent forum program. All programs present conflicting 
views on controversial questions. For information write Town 


Hall Advisory Service, 123 West 43rd St.. New York City. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Where to Find It: A Guide to Popular Education Materials 
on International Relations, Pamphlets, Posters, Films. New 
York, National Peace Conference (8 West 4oth Street), 1939. 
15 cents. 

The Alternative to International Anarchy and The Churches 
and the International Crisis. New York, Department of Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill, Federal Council of Churches, 
1939. IO cents each. 

Pan-Americanism, Can We Win It? By Hubert C. Her- 
ring. New York, Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches (289 4th Ave.), 1939. 10 cents. 

Economic Problems of U. 8. Neutrality in Wartime, by 
Winthrop W. Case; The Good Neighbors, by Varian Fry and 
Delia Goetz; Battles Without Bullets, by Thomas Brockway; 
and Defending America. By George Fielding Eliot. Foreign 
Policy Association, 8 West 4oth Street, New York, 1939. 25 
cents each. 


Which is the Christian attitude, that of the “isolational- 
ist,” or the “internationalist,” or the believer in “‘collective 
security” ? What does each term mean? Are the international 
tensions due to economic, psychological, racial, or historic 
causes? 
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HOOSE NOTHING but the best’ is a splendid 
slogan for the person who is responsible for selecting 
the furniture and equipment for the nursery class- 

room,” explained Miss Hankins to Dr. Bruce, the wide- 
awake minister who had come to seek advice. 

“But you see, this is a new adventure,” explained Dr. 
Bruce. “We cannot afford very expensive equipment. Be- 
fore this time our nursery and beginners children have met 
together. We know that it is imperative that we make better 
provision for both age groups. A large room with southern 
exposure that has been used by our secretaries is to be given 
over to the nursery class. The members of an energetic adult 
class, interested in the needs of little children, have pledged 
themselves to scrub the room, paint the walls a soft yellow 
color and pay for cork linoleum for the floor. Several other 
classes have promised small amounts of money for equip- 
ment, and the primary, junior and intermediate departments 
are planning to make some toys. I do not suppose this equip- 
ment will measure up to your specifications of ‘the best.’ 
But,” he said wistfully, “we do want the best for our three 
year olds.” 

“Of course you do,” sympathized Miss Hankins, ‘but 
are you sure that you are not confusing best with most ex- 
pensive? ‘Best’ for the nursery age child means those ma- 
terials fitted to the growing needs and capacities of the small 
persons whom we guide religiously. The equipment should 
be strong and sturdy enough to withstand experimentation 
and of material that may be carefully scrubbed and kept 
free from lurking microbes. Toys must be free from all 
sharp, rough or rusty edges. Such equipment may be home- 
made, but if these standards are maintained, it will still be 
the best equipment.” 

“Good. Now I see what you mean.”’ Dr. Bruce’s en- 
thusiasm was evident as he opened a notebook and explained, 
“T jotted down some notes when our plans were being made 
for furnishing a room. Then I promised to consult with you 
and report back to my people. As I read the list, will you 
tell me what the best would be? First on my list is a rug. 
What kind, size and color should we get?” 

“Since you are having linoleum, you do not really need 
the large rug. Small rag rugs, that may be scattered around 
for the children to sit on when playing with the train, build- 
ing with their blocks and so on, will be quite satisfactory and 
much easier to keep clean.” 

“Quite a saving of expense,” commented Dr. Bruce. 
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Furnishing the 
Nursery Class Room 


By Mary Epna Lioyp* 


“That amount may be used to provide some other equipment. 
What about chairs?” 

“There are several good posture chairs in the market. 
Nursery class children vary in height. It is well to have two 
heights of chairs, some eight inches, some ten inches high. 
You may have to buy all one height and saw off a couple of 
inches before adding the gliders or rubber protectors. My 
recommendation is that you consult the public school super- 
visor or principal of your primary grades about chairs. 
Usually such persons have catalogues from various concerns 
that handle school equipment. You could study these and 
find the chair best suited to your needs. Be sure it is sturdy 
and not easily overturned. Some such chairs are reinforced. 
These are a little more expensive, but will last much longer 
and be far more satisfactory. Remember—flimsy, poorly 
built nursery class furniture is like a poor teacher—it is hard 
to get rid of it! It will break but so long as you have any, 
someone is sure to want to glue it together and have you use 
it!” 

“Humm. I guess that is true,’ 
what about a piano?” 

“A good one. Many little children cannot carry a tune 
but their musical interests and ability are being developed. 
It is far more important that little children have a good in- 
strument and an accomplished pianist, than the adult class— 
for the musical ability and interests of the adults have been 
set long before.” 

“Do we need tables?” 

“Tf space permits, yes. But do not crowd your room for the 
sake of a table. Adequate play space is far more important. 
The children may wish to use the table for housekeeping 
play or as a place for looking at their books. It should be 
not more than twenty inches high.” 

“What other equipment besides the toys do you consider 
necessary ?”’ 

“T like a screen. It is difficult to find low screens in the 
stores. Making it might be a project of your intermediate 
group. Nursery class children are rarely more than 42 inches 
tall. A 45 inch high screen is good. It does not shut out the 
light as a taller one would. Such a screen, made in three 
folds, may be used as three sides of a house for housekeeping 
play, will help to divide the room into smaller sections for 
little groups of four or five children, and pictures may be 
thumb-tacked on the screen on the level with the child’s 
eye. If made of strong beaver board or building board or 
cork on three-ply wood, it is possible for the children to 
thumb tack the pictures themselves. 

“T also like one or two comfortable chairs for adults, but 
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agreed Dr. Bruce. “Now 


be sure that there are not too many of these seats. Parents 
should not be encouraged to remain during the nursery class 
session, although we wish to have them visit occasionally. 
We need to limit the number of such visitors in order to 
make a homelike, natural situation for the children in which 
there will be no temptation to ‘show off.’ ” 

“Now what about toys?” asked Dr. Bruce. “I know that 
the purpose of toys in the nursery class is not merely for 
the amusement of little children, but I do not know which 
toys we need.” 

“First of all I should say blocks, plenty of blocks. These 
may be bought or they may be made by a group of older 
girls and boys who will realize the need of smooth edges 
and no splinters. If the blocks are painted, only paints 
having vegetable dye coloring should be used. Just as in- 
teresting tracks, garages, churches, homes and bridges can 
be built of unpainted blocks. But the little child is just 
learning to recognize colors and for that reason the primary 
colors especially appeal to him. The blocks must be kept in 
a sanitary condition. They will be handled often by many 
children and will need frequent scrubbing. 

“Dolls and small housekeeping equipment would be next 
on my list. The doll should be washable. Inexpensive rub- 
ber ones are quite satisfactory. Their heads, arms and legs 
are movable so that they can be easily dressed and un- 
dressed. You know, most of the pleasure of doll play with 
little children is in taking off the clothing. Be sure that the 
snaps or buttons and button holes are sufficiently large so 
that they may be managed by little fingers that lack muscu- 
lar co-ordination. If the dolls are not made of rubber, 
watch the heads. Frequently the composition heads crack 
and such a crack may cause a serious scratch or cut. The 
doll clothes should be plain, easily laundered. 

“You will wish also to include doll furniture. A sturdy 
doll bed may be made of an apple box taken apart, ham- 
mered together and painted. This would be an excellent 
project for any one of your intermediate classes. The girls 
could make a matress, sheets and blankets for the bed. 
If a doll bed is bought, it should be reinforced so that it 
is strong enough to hold at least 75 pounds. A bed is a 
bed and not a toy to a little child. Invariably nursery class 
children climb into the bed themselves in their play. 

“Books are part of the equipment that I should say might 
be inexpensive. In cases of epidemics of children’s diseases, 
it will be necessary to destroy books that have been used. 
Furthermore the rrr. . .ip of paper is an irresistible sound 
to a little child and the feel of a torn page is an invitation 
to him to tear other pages. For this reason any torn pages 
should be entirely removed from a book. There may be a 
few really good books with interesting illustrations. The 
children can be taught to use the books carefully. On the 
whole unless there is very close supervision, we recommend 
less expensive books (there are some excellent ones at the 
ten cent stores now), that may be replaced when needed. 

“Of course you wish to include some small toys. Examine 


these to make sure that there are no burrs or screws that 


may be removed, put in the mouth and swallowed, and that 
there are no sharp, rough or rusty edges. Many nursery 
leaders prefer rubber toys to iron or metal ones. You know 
occasionally a three year old may throw an automobile at 
the head of another three year old!” 

“Yes, I have seen it done in our own yard.” 

“Tt is always better to play safe and guard against such 
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displays of affection. Being hit by a rubber truck is not 
likely to cause very serious damage. The small washable 
cuddly animals are dearly loved. In one nursery class that 
I know, the little lambs-wool dog and rabbit have had 
frequent scrubbings for the last three years and are just as 
attractive now as when new. These toys are a little more 
expensive than ordinary cuddly toys but will outlast cheaper 
ones and have the advantage of being safe and sanitary. 
Occasionally a satisfactory, inexpensive wooden toy is found. 
One nursery leader bought a pull toy wooden duck that 
was gayly painted yellow, lavender and green. She gave it a 
coat of shellac because she was not sure that vegetable dyes 
had been used in the paint. It has withstood much washing 
and has been pulled around the classroom each Sunday 
for a year and is still unbroken. 

“So you see, it is not always necessary to provide expensive 
toys as part of the equipment. Painted cheese boxes make 
excellent substitutes for the lock-block trains. One or two 
large boxes sandpapered and painted serve as houses, boats, 
engines, beds or automobiles. I have mentioned some of the 
most necessary pieces of equipment and play material. You 
will wish to add to these as you can afford it.” 

“Do you consider it necessary to provide enough of a toy 
for each child to have one, a doll, for instance?” 

“Oh no. Part of their learning will consist in the chil- 
dren taking turns and sharing their toys. I do feel that 
we need enough blocks so that several children may build 
satisfactorily at the same time. For a group of ten to twelve 
children I should like at least five or six dolls, but there 
might be only one bed or one doll carriage. In the same way, 
four or five children may use one large ball to roll back 
and forth to one another.” 

“Thank you, Miss Hankins,” said Dr. Bruce, “I hope 
you will come to visit our nursery class when the room 
has been equipped and we have started our work.” 

“Oh, I’d like to,’ replied Miss Hankins, “In fact, it 
makes me feel good to know that I shall have something 
to do with this new room in your church. Please give my 
greetings to your people. Tell them that if the nursery class- 
room has a freshly cleaned, well scrubbed appearance and 
is cheery, well lighted, well heated, well ventilated and has 
strong, sturdy and sanitary equipment, they will have done 
all they can to make it a happy place for the Christian 
education of small children.” 


Annual Meeting of Council 


FEBRUARY 5-10, 1940 is the week set aside for the 
annual gathering of the clans in religious education. In 
recent years these meetings have brought together a thou- 
sand or so professional leaders in the movement. The sched- 
ule for this year is: 

Feb. 5-7, Meetings of the 16 Professional Advisory Sec- 

tions. Feb. 7, afternoon—Reception and Tea. 

Feb. 7, evening, and Feb. 8, morning and afternoon— 

Age group and functional committees. 

Feb. 8, evening—Special and other committees. 

Feb. 9, forenoon and afternoon—Educational Commis- 

sion. 

Feb. 9, evening, and Feb. 10, forenoon—Educational 

Commission and Executive Committee in joint sessions. 

Feb. 10, afternoon and evening—Executive Committee. 
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Wisdom and Vision 
For Ministers, Teachers, and “Worship Committees 


How to Use These Sources 

' 1, Read them all each month. 

2. Ask where each selection would fit some work 
you are to do. 

3. Clip and file them topically, if such is your 
system. (Subscribe for a second copy if 
you keep a file of the Journal) 

4. Circulate these among your teachers if you 
are a superintendent and they do not have 
copies of their own. 

. See how these can be used in your lesson 
for next Sunday—or later. 

. Use this material in your sermon, address or 
talk. 

7. Write for permission to copyright owners be- 

fore printing in your church bulletin or 
elsewhere. 


we 


a 


The Legend of Cathay 


(Frequently used in connection with 
Christmas White Gift services.) 


There is a strange country called 
Cathay, and the ruler thereof is one Ku- 
blah Khan, a mighty warrior, who, by rea- 
son of his strong will and trusty sword, 
has made himself lord of the whole land. 
His government is both wise and just, and 
is administered for rich and poor alike, 
without fear or favor. On the king’s birth- 
day the people observe what is called the 
White Feast. Then are the king and his 
court assembled in a great room of the 
palace, which is all white, the floor of 
marble and walls hung with curtains of 
white silk. All are in white apparel and 
they offer unto the king white gifts, to 
show that their love and loyalty are with- 
out stain. The rich bring to their lord 
pearls, carvings of ivory, white chargers, 
and costly embroidered garments. The 
poor present white pigeons and handfuls 
of rice. Nor doth the great king regard 
one gift above another so long as all be 
white. And so do they keep the king’s birth- 


day. 
AAA 


I Looked for Christ 


I looked for Christ on Madison Street 

Where men went by with stumbling feet, 

Where heads were bowed in the darkness 
there 

Of gray clouds hanging low in the air. 

I looked for him, a vision of white— 

But gay burlesques with their crimson 
light 

Have led my steps to a darker place 

Where smoke of passion hid Christ’s face. 

I looked for Christ in the hidden skies, 

A flaming vision to blind my eyes— 

Libor Christ walked by with stumbling 
eet, 

Along with the men of Madison Street. 

—Raymonp Kresensky? 


There i a Man on the Cross 


Whenever there is silence around me 
By day or by night— 

I am startled by a cry. 

It came down from the cross— 
The first time I heard it. 


* Christian Century. Used by permission. 
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I went out and searched— 

And found a Man in the throes of cruci- 
fixion, 

And I said, “I will take you down,” 

And I tried to take the nails out of His 
feet. 

But He said, “Let them be, 

For I cannot be taken down 

Until every man, every woman, and every 
child 

Come together to take me down.” 

And I said, “But I cannot hear you cry. 

What can I do?” 

And He said, “Go about the world— 

Tell everyone you meet— 

There is a Man on the cross.” 

—ELIZABETH CHENEY? 
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Meditation 


Leader: We remember with gladness the 
boy Jesus, who loved the out-of-doors, 
who found time to learn the habits of 
the little animals of the wood, who 
reveled in the beauty of bird and tree 
and star and flower. 

Response: “Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither 
do they spin.” (Matt. 6:28) 

“The kingdom of heaven is like to 
a grain of mustard seed, which a man 
took, and sowed in his field.” (Matt. 
13:31) 

“Foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests: but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head.” (Luke 
9:58) 

Leader: We are thankful for the Boy of 
the carpenter shop, who found joy in 
work well done; who took note of the 
common tasks at home—the baking of 
bread, the mending of clothes, the 
sweeping of floors. 

Response: “The kingdom of heaven is 
like leaven, which a woman took, and 
hid in three measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened.” (Matt. 13:33) 

“No man seweth a new piece of cloth 
on an old garment.” (Mark 2:21) 

Leader: We are happy because-an older 
Brother found time to play with his 
little brothers and sisters. How ten- 
derly he must have cared for them! 
They must have helped him to under- 
stand other children. 

Response: “Suffer little children, and for- 
bid them not, to come unto me: for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
(Matt. 19:14) 

Leader: We rejoice in his growth in 
knowledge in the village school, 
through his study of the Scriptures and 
his faithfulness to the synagogue. 

Response: “And he came to Nazareth, 
where he had been brought up: and, 
as his custom was, he went into the syn- 
agogue on the sabbath day, and stood 
up for to read.” (Luke 4:16) 


27000 Quotable Poems, Willett, Clark. Used 
by permission. 


Leader: We would learn more of his 
love and understanding of all people, 
as he saw them and sensed their needs, 
in the market place, in his father’s car- 
penter shop, traveling the world’s high- 
ways. 

Response: “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath annointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor; he 
hath sent me to heal the brokenhearted, 
to preach deliverence to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them than are bruised.” 
(Luke 4:19) 

Silent Prayer (to be closed with the fol- 
lowing, by the leader): Help us, O 
Father, like Jesus, to realize our fond- 
est dreams by growing “in wisdom, in 
stature, and in favor with God and 
man.” Amen. 

—ELIzABETH BRowN 


Aa aA 
Truth Never Dies? 


Truth never dies. The ages come and go. 
The mountains wear away, the stars re- 
tire. 
Destruction lays earth’s mighty cities low; 
And empires, states and dynasties expire; 
But caught and handed onward by the 
wise, 
Truth never dies. 


Though unreceived and scoffed at through 
the years; 

Though made the butt of ridicule and 
Jest; 

Though held aloft for mockery and jeers, 

Denied by those of transient power pos- 
sessed, 

Insulted by the insolence of lies, 

Truth never dies. 
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A Christmas Prayer 


Oh, blessed day, which giv’st the eternal 
lie 
To self and sense, and all the brute 
within; 
Oh, come to us, amid this war of life; 
To hall and hovel come: to all who toil, 
In senate, shop or study; and to those 
Who sundered by the wastes of half a 
world, 
Ill-warned, and sorely tempted, ever face 
Nature’s brute powers, and men un- 
manned to brutes. 
Come to them, blest and blessing, Christ- 
mas Day. 
Tell them once more the tale of Bethle- 
hem; 
The kneeling shepherds, and the Babe Di- 
vine: 
And keep them men indeed, fair Christ- 
mas Day. 
—CHARLES KINGSLEY 


* Author unknown. 
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A New Years Eve Service 


By Mary W. Deminc* 


ANY CHURCHES now have a New 

Year’s Watch Night service. This 
is often held just before midnight, follow- 
ing a social gathering, to give spiritual 
significance to an evening usually devoted 
entirely to revelry and noise. It is hoped 
that the candle-lighting service suggested 
here for such an occasion may quicken 
a desire on the part of church-goers 
to spend a few minutes of the Old Year 
in meditation before the New Year is 
ushered in. 

A large white candle, lighted through- 
out the service, represents the Eternal 
Flame, the Light of the World, the 
Christ. The twelve other candles lighted 
from this one by the minister symbolize 
the twelve disciples. These twelve lights 
are later passed on by the twelve dea- 
cons to the young people, who symbolize 
the people of the world. The service 
ends with every member of it going out 
from the church, into the world, with a 
lighted candle kindled originally from the 
great candle. The thought of “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel” 
is herein expressed. Each person tries 
to keep his candle lighted until he reaches 
his home. There they can be put into 
candlesticks and placed in the windows, 
thereby creating a lovely scene. Notes on 
equipment are given at the end of the 
program. 

After a year’s trial of this service each 
church will discover its particular defects 
for that church’s own use, but the author 
hopes that in some way it may prove 
worthy of starting a tradition for a New 
Year’s Eve service. 


THE SERVICE 


Tueme: “Thou hast been our dwelling 
place in all generations.” 

Orcan PreLupE: “Concerto in D 
(Aria),’ by Handel. Other sugges- 
tions for the Prelude or the Postlude: 
Bach, ‘“Chorales”; Cyril Jenkins, 
“Dawn”; Purcell, “Bell Symphony” ; 
Carl McKinley, “Choral Preludes.” 


Catt To Worsuip, By Minister: 


Lift up your hearts! ye people, lift your 
your voices, 
Here in His courts, in lowly faith and 


fear 
Sing to your Lord, in whom all earth 
rejoices, 
Gratetul tor blessings through another 
year. 
Oft we were careless, oft of Him un- 
thinking, 
Poor willing slaves of passion, greed 
and spite, 
Often in failure hearts were sad and 
sinking, 


Yet on this day in praises we unite.’ 


* Director of Worship and Music, United and 
Center Church School, New Haven, Connecticut. 

*By Hugh de Bock Porter, from Congrega- 
tional Hymnary, London. 
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ProcessionAL Hymn: “Once to Every 
Man and Nation”—Tune, Ton-y-Botel 


ScRIPTURE READING: 


The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord. 
The counsel of the Lord standeth for ever, 
The thoughts of his heart to all generations. 
Our soul waiteth for the Lord: 
He is our help and our shield. 
For our heart shall rejoice in him, 
Because we have trusted in his holy name. 
Let thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us, 
According as we hope in thee. 
Blessed be the Lord, who daily beareth our 
burden, 
Even the God who is our salvation. 
Sing unto the Lord, ye kingdoms of the earth; 
O sing praises unto the Lord. 
(Psalms 33b, 11, 12, 20-22; 68:19, 32) 


DoxoLocy 


READING, By Minister, “The Greatest of 
These” :” 


If I create wealth beyond the dream of 
past ages and increase not love, my 
heat is the flush of fever and my suc- 
cess will deal death. 

Though I have foresight to locate the 
fountain of riches, and power to pre- 
empt them, and skill to tap them, and 
have no loving vision for humanity, I 
am blind. 

Though I give my profits to the poor and 
make princely endowments for those 
who toil for me, if I have no human 
fellowship of love with them, my life 
is barren and doomed. 

Love is just and kind. Love is not greedy 
and covetous. Love exploits no one; 
it takes no unearned gain; it gives more 
than it gets. Love does not break down 
the lives of others to make wealth for 
itself; it makes wealth to build the 
life of all. Love seeks solidarity; it 
tolerates no divisions; it prefers equal 
work-mates; it shares its efficiency. 
Love enriches all men, educates all 
men, gladdens all men. 

The values created by love never fail; 
but whether there are class privileges, 
they shall fail; whether there are mil- 
lions gathered, they shall be scattered; 


*From Dare We Be Christians? by Walter 
Rauschenbusch, The Pilgrim Press. Used by per- 


mission. 


and whether there are vested rights, 
they shall be abolished. For in the past 
strong men lorded it in ruthlessness and 
strove for their own power and pride, 
but when the perfect social order 
comes, the strong shall serve the com- 
mon good. Before the sun of Christ 
brought—in the dawn, men competed, 


_and forced tribute from weakness, but 


when the full day shall come, they will 
work as mates in love, each for all 
and all for each. For now we see in 
the fog of selfishness, darkly, but then 
with social vision; now we see our 
fragmentary ends, but then we shall 
see the destinies of the race as God 
sees them. But now abideth honor, 
justice, and love; these three; and the 


greatest of these is love. 
—Walter Rauschenbusch 


Hymn: “God the All-Merciful”—Tune, 


Russian Hymn 


A Litany For THE NEw YEAR (The 


people standing) : 


Minister: O come, let us kneel and 
bow down, let us worship before the 
Lord our Maker; let us offer up our 
prayers in thanksgiving for his mercy 
unto us through the past year. Let us 
pray. 

(The people kneel) 

People: Praise ye the Lord, O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for he is 
good, for his mercy endureth for- 
ever. 

Minister: For the beauty of this won- 
derful world, O Lord; for thy lov- 
ing kindness toward us; for all 
friends; for homes; for power to 
create many things; for the inspira- 
tion of great minds; for art; for 
music; for the spoken and the writ- 


ten word; for all of these and for an 


infinite number of other things so 

numerous we can not name them— 

People: With grateful hearts we 
thank thee for these, O Lord. 

Minister: We have erred and strayed 
from thy ways; we have forgotten 
thy laws; we have offended thee. We 
have neglected to worship thee as 
we ought to have done; we have 
failed to lead a godly, righteous and 
sober life— 

People: We humbly ask for thy for- 
giveness of our sins. 

Minister: May it please thee with the 
coming of this New Year, to give 
us new strength with which to start 
afresh, and to revive us with thy 
Spirit. 

People: We are sorry for our sins; 
We would renew our vows unto 
thee. 

Minister: We ask that we may grow 
in courage, in moral strength, in 
patience in all of our undertakings, 
in all of our dealings with our fel- 
low-men, in all of the experiences 
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this New Year may bring:to us. 

People: We beseech thee to hear us, 
O Lord. 

Minister: We ask that thy Spirit be 
ever near to us, that the light of 
thy countenance may shine upon us, 
that thou wilt be our Guide and 
Friend. 

People: “Spirit of God, descend upon 
our hearts, and make us love thee 
as we ought to love.” 

All: Blessed art thou O God, through- 
out all generations. There is none 
other God but thee. Thou art the 
first and the last. We praise thee 
and bless thy holy name. Amen and 
Amen. 

Hymn: “Standing at the Portal.”— 
Tune, St. Alban 


Standing at the portal 
Of the opening year 
Words of comfort meet us, 
Hushing every fear; 
Spoken .through the silence 
By our Father’s voice, 
Tender, strong and faithful, 
Making us rejoice. 
Refrain: Onward then, and fear 
Children of the day; 
For his word shall never, 
Never pass away. 


not, 


“T, the Lord, am with thee, 
Be thou not afraid; 

I will help and strengthen, 
Be thou not dismayed: 
Yea, I will uphold thee 
With my own right hand; 
Thou art called and chosen 
In my sight to stand.” 


For the year before us, 
Oh, what rich supplies! 
For the poor and needy 
Living streams shall- rise; 
For the sad and sinful 
Shall his grace abound; 
For the faint and feeble 
Perfect strength be found. 


He will never fail us, 

He will not forsake; 

His eternal covenant 

He will never break. 

Resting on his promise, 
What have we to fear? 
God is all sufficient 

For the coming year. 

—Frances R. Havergal, 1873. 


PRAYER OF CONSECRATION: 


“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling 
place in all generations. Unto thee do 
we lift up our souls. Thy mercy en- 
dureth forever, and thy compassions fail 
not. As we keep holy time under the 
deepening shadows of the closing year, 
we thank thee for all that it has brought 
us of mercy and truth. Let not the ex- 
periences of our past days be lost upon 
us. Fix in our minds every lesson of faith 
and duty which thou hast been teaching 
us. Take from our hearts every veil that 
would hide from us the shining of the 
heavenly light. Grant unto us, before the 
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record of this year has been finished and 
sealed, a fresh consecration, a very honest 
and deep desire to live according to thy 
will, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.’’? 


One MINUTE oF SILENCE. 


(The minister must very carefully time 
it so that this prayer brings the service 
exactly to the minute of silence preceding 
twelve o'clock.) 


Hymn: “Ring Out, Wild Bells”* 


When the last stroke of midnight has 
sounded (if no clock can be heard from 
the church, then a soft gong may be rung 
within the church) the choir or a soloist 
commences singing the hymn. 


CANDLE LIGHTING SERVICE: 


The minister immediately moves to- 
ward the large single candle, and the 
“Chosen Twelve” (deacons or other de- 
voted churchmen) come forward up the 
center aisle, carrying candles. They should 
have been quite ready for this moment, 
lined up two by two. If there are chancel 
steps, the deacons’ positions may be so 
arranged that one stands upon each step; 
otherwise they spread out in a straight 
lateral line facing the minister. 

As the last of “Ring Out, Wild Bells” 
is being sung, the minister takes out the 
large candle from its candlestick, faces 
the audience, holding the candle in both 
hands, and, when the music ceases, recites 
the following meditation: 


Hear the voice of the New Year® 


I am the New Year. 

I am the one unspoiled bit of Beauty 
in God’s Universe. 

I am Romance, and Glitter, and High 
Resolution, and—Dreams. 

My only Handicap is the dead weight 
of old Habits and hard-set Ways of Do- 
ing Things that I must carry over from 
the Past into my new ministry to your 
heart. 

My one Fear is that some day you 
also will settle down to the conviction the 
New is always an Illusion. 

My single Hope lies in your chance 
Faith. 

Faith that what has been proved Im- 
possible by long experience can at last 
be attained; 

Faith that Failure is but an Incident 
and not the End of the Journey; 

Faith that some day, Mankind will 
be free from the Shackles of his own 
forging, Childhood will have its chance, 
and Love will achieve its God-like 
Destiny; . 

Faith that he who said “Behold, I 
have made all things new” had some- 
how grasped the Secret for making His 
own Dream come true; 

Faith for those who share with Him 


3By Oscar E. Maurer. From Services for 
Congregational Worship, compiled by John 
Hunter; published by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
New York. Used by permission. 

*By Alfred Tennyson. Sometimes given as 
“Ring Out the Old, Ring in the New.” Tune 
preferred, No. 107, Hymns of the Living Age, 
published by D. Appleton Century Co. 

5 By P. R. Hayward, in the January, 1930, 
International Journal of Religious Education. 


the Adventure of his Self-commitment 

shall find the Secret of Over-flowing 

Life. 

I am God’s plan for Girding the Loins 
of His intrepid Co-workers in the long, 
but joyous march to the Goal of His 
Beneficent Purpose. 

I am the New Year. 


The organist then begins very quietly 
to play the music to the hymn, “Our God, 
Our Help in Ages Past.” As he plays the 
minister repeats the following four sen- 
tences, timing them to come to the end of 
the last sentence as the organist finishes 
playing the hymn through once. 


“Thou art the Light of the World.” 

“O send out thy light and thy truth; 
let them lead us.” 

“Come, let us walk in the light of the 
Lord.” 

“Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel.” 


The hymn, “Our God, Our Help in 
Ages Past,” is then sung by the whole 
congregation and the choir. 

While the minister is saying the four 
sentences, he is also lighting the twelve 
candles, after which he replaces the large 
candle in its original position. (It would 
be wise for the minister to practice light- 
ing the smaller candles from the larger 
one, as this is not so easy an accomplish- 
ment as it would seem to be.) The dea- 
cons then move to light their candles from 
the twelve candles. Then a dozen or 
more young people, previously selected, 
come quickly forward and light their 
candles from those of the deacons, re- 
turning one by one to appointed stations 
at the rear of the church. 

The hymn ended, the minister gives 
the Benediction. He starts toward the 
entrance of the church, the deacons fall- 
ing in line directly behind him, and the 
choir following as the recessional music 
is played. The deacons’ take places near 
the exit. The congregation follows, hold- 
ing their candles ready to light from 
either a deacon’s candle or from one of 
the young people’s. 


Notes ON SERVICE 


In case the minister should prefer a 
longer service, the New Year’s Litany 
might be followed by the anthem, “He 
Watching Over Israel,” by Mendelssohn, 
and that by the Rauschenbusch para- 
phrase. The following additional Scrip- 
tural passages may be used: Isaiah 40:13, 
14, 21-31; 41:10; Ephesians 4:7, 23-32; 
Philippians 3:13, 14. In some of the verses 
it will be necessary to change the per- 
sonal pronoun. 

For the setting of the New Year’s 
Service, one very tall candlestick, with 
a large white candle in it should be placed 
directly in the center of the altar. If the 
church has no chancel with altar, then the 
candlestick should be placed upon the 
communion table, 0. directly in front of 
the pulpit, but wherever placed it should 
be at the center and focussing point of 
attraction. Twelve other candles, all 
white, should be placed in front of, and 


(Continued on page 36) 
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WORGHIP PROGRAM 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME: When Jesus Was a Boy 
To the Leader 


The services for the next few weeks 
will endeavor to bring the children closer 
to God through helping them to be sensi- 
tive to many of the things that the Boy 
Jesus was. For Jesus, in his simple Pales- 
tinian setting, thought deeply about God, 
about the beauty and infinite detail of the 
world around ‘him, about God’s love 
working through people, and about one’s 
relationships with one’s fellowmen. One 
can readily imagine the Boy Jesus won- 
dering about the life force at work 
around him or the beauty of the heavens 
at night, enjoying friends and family ties, 
or sharing in worship experiences in his 
own simple Palestinian home, for home 
was the center for worship in Jewish life. 
Primary children, therefore, may be led 
to know God better through experiencing 
some of the same wonderings and prac- 
tices that he did. 

Worship materials used in connection 
with the theme, “When Jesus Was a 
Boy,” must be selected with the greatest 
of care. Materials indiscriminately chosen 
frequently present undesirable concepts 
which will need to be unlearned later. 
Hymns, especially, will need critical ex- 
amination in order to avoid unwhole- 
some theological ideas and sentimental, 
emotional word pictures. Do not attempt 
too much within a single service of wor- 
ship. The resources and service written 
below are only suggestive of what can 
be done. Allow plenty of time to think 
through the meaning of materials, and to 
visualize the Boy Jesus as an alert, 
happy child, already peculiarly sensitive 
to God’s love and laws at work in the 
world. 


The leader is urged to read chapters on 
worship and religious practices in the time of 
Jesus in The Childhood of Jesus by Gannett and 
The Little Boy of Nazareth, by Bonser. Another 
valuable book is The Jewish Festivals, by Hayyn 
Schauss (Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1938). 


Suggested Emphases 


JaNuARyY 7—(Jesus’ Home) Worship 
Theme: Jesus Finding God in the 
Home 

How did Jesus and other members of his 
family worship God in their home? How was 
God's love revealed there? What were some 
of the religious practices? 


JANUARY 14—(Out-of-doors in Nazar- 
eth) Worship Theme: Finding God in 
Nature 


* Supervisor of elementary school, Center Con- 
gregational Church, Hartford, Conn. 
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By Phyllis Newcomb Maramarco* 


How did Jesus come closer to God through 
the out-of-doors? To what things was he 
especially sensitive? Did the wonders and 
beauty of nature make him think of God? 
Did he observe an orderly world through 
wa God worked? Did he learn about God’s 
laws 


January 21—(In the Market Place) 
Worship Theme: Finding God’s Love 
at Work in People 


How did Jesus see God at work through 
people? Did he begin to think of his own 
relationship to others? Did he begin to learn 
that God depends upon people to help carry 
out His plan in the universe? What did Jesus 
begin to think about the dishonesty and cheat- 
ing which he saw in the market place? 


JANUARY 28—(Jesus’ School) Worship 
Theme: Worshipping God in the 
Synagogue School 


How did Jesus learn to worship God better 
through the synagogue school? How did the 
Bible help him to know God better? Did he 
take part in religious festivals? 


Activities That May Lead to 
Worship Experiences 


1. Create a litany of praise to be used 
in the service of worship on January 14, 
to the theme of “Finding God in Nature.” 

2. Study one or two Psalms such as 
the Boy Jesus might have learned. Read 
these Psalms antiphonally or by a choric 
speaking choir. Psalms 100 and 117 are 
appropriate. 

3. Write an original psalm of thanks 
for people, to be used in the service on 
January 21. 

4. While music is being played at the 
beginning of the service, lead the chil- 
dren to think silently about such a 
Palestinian picture as “The Hill Top in 
Nazareth,” by Elsie Anna Wood, placed 
in the worship center. Ask such ques- 
tions as: “What do you think Jesus is 
wondering about?” Share thoughts with 
each other later. These thoughts might 
be combined by the leader into an original] 
story Or poem. 

5. Read aloud to a soft musical ac- 
companiment poems about the Boy Jesus, 
such as “I love to think that Jesus saw.” 
Choose those poems which emphasize 
his wonder about the out-of-doors, wor- 
shipping God, et cetera. 

6. Use a single stereoptican slide to 
illustrate a hymn which the children are 
learning such as “At Work Beside His 
Father’s Bench.” An appropriate picture 
is “The Beloved Son”! (Girls’ Friendly 
Society, London). 

7. Plan a simple dramatization of 
worship within a Palestinian home, on 


* Used on Journal cover, December, 1937. 


the roof top, or the Boy Jesus in the 
out-of-doors. Wear simple costumes, ac- 
curately prepared. 

8. Create an original tune for a verse 
from one of the Psalms, such as Psalm 
98:4. Use this as worship. 

g. Write some original prayers of 
thanks to be used on January 7, about 
God’s love at work through family re- 
lationships. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 


INSTRUMENTAL Music: 


Pastorale (from The Messiah)—Handel 

Shepherd’s Music (from Christmas Oratorio) 
—Bach ; 

The Glory of God in Nature—Beethoven 

Prayer—Weber 

Lullaby—Brahms 

If with all your 
Mendelssohn 

Children’s Prayer (from Hansel and Gretel) 
—Humperdinck (Victor Record) 

Or, the following hymns: 

“For the Beauty of the Earth” 

“Lord of the Sunlight’’* 

“O Come and Let us Worship”? 


Hearts (from Elijah)— 


Soncs: 


“When Jesus Was a Little Lad’? 

*O Come and Let Us Worship’ 

“Father, We Thank Thee for the Night’® 
“For the Beauty of the Earth’’® 

“God Speaks to Us in Bird and Song’’* 
“All Things Bright and Beautiful’ 
“God Our Father made the Night’® 
“Lord of the Sunlight’’® 

“My Father’s Care’? 

“At Work Beside His Father’s Bench’ 
“Let us with a Gladsome Mind’*® 


All 


INTROITS AND PRAYER RESPONSES, 
From As Children W orship.4 


“Tf With all your Hearts” 

“The Lord Is in His Holy Temple” 
“Lord of AIL” 

“Lord, who Lovest Little Children” 
“Hear Our Prayer” 

“We Thank Thee, God” 

“We Thank Thee” 


Bis_e VERSES 


W onder and beauty of the out-of-doors 


Psalm 19:1 
Psalm 8:1, 3-9 
Psalm 104 :24 
Psalm 136:1, 7-9 


Worship in the home 
Deuteronomy 5:16a 
Psalm 92:1, 2 

In the synagogue school 


Deuteronomy 6:5 
Leviticus 19:18b 
Deuteronomy 6:18a 


? Song and Play for Children, Danielson and 
Conant, Pilgrim Press, 1925. 

® Song Friends for Younger Children, Blash- 
field, Vaile Co., 1931. 

* Beacon Song and Service Book, Beacon Press, 
1935. 
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Songs of praise to God 


Psalm t00 
Psalm 86:12 
Psalm 104:33 


Festivals: 


Deuteronomy 24:19-21 
Exodus 23:14-16 


Harvest law. 
Feast of Booths. 


PoEMs: 


From Worship for Little Children® 
“T love to think that Jesus saw.” 
“At work beside his father’s bench.” 
“The sun is rising o’er Nazareth fair.” 

From Song and Play for Children: 
“When Jesus Was a Little Lad.” 

From Child Life in Bible Times:" 
“Perhaps.” 

From Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, 
19383 
“He Was a Boy.” 

From Beacon Song Book:* 
“The Boy Jesus.” 

From My Own Book of Prayers :° 
“Jesus.” 

From Prayers for Little Children: 
“Like Jesus.” 


Books FOR THE CHILDREN TO READ: 


Hebrew Home Life (reader)—Lobingier, 
University of Chicago. 
When Jesus Was a Boy—Entwistle, Nelson 
and Sons. 
Esa, a Little Boy of Nazareth—Neville and 
Wood, Friendship Press. : 
(Nelson and 


First Bible Stories—Moore. 
Sons.) 

Bible Stories to Read—Moore. (Nelson and 
Sons.) 

Bible Book—Danielson 
Press.) 

Little Children’s Bible—Macmillan Co. 

Prayers for Little Children—Jones. (Rand, 
McNally Co.) 

My Own Book of Prayers—Jones. (Rand, 
McNally Co.) 

Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls—Con- 
necticut Council of Churches, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

With Jewish Child in Home and Synagogue 


—Levinger, Bloch Publishing Co. School edi- 
tion. 


Story (Pilgrim 


PICTURES: 


See “Films for Church Use”’ in this issue. 
The Lord of Joy (costumes)—Tarrant. 
Hill Top at Nazareth—Wood. 

I Will Lift up Mine Eyes—Taylor. 
The Beloved Son—Girls’ Friendly Society, 

London, England. 

The Carpenter’s Shop—Tarrant. 


STORIES: 


“A Boy in the Out-of-Doors”—TInterna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education, March, 
1937. Page 24. 

“The Feast of Booths’—Child Life in 
Bible Times." 


From Bible Homes and Homes To- 
Day: 

“When Jesus Was a Boy in Palestine.” 

“The Sabbath in a Jewish Home.” 

“The Gift.” 

“The Feast of Booths.” 


Songs for Little People, Danielson and Per- 


kins, Pilgrim Press, 1905. 


® Worship for Little Children, Street, Metho- 


dist Sunday School Dept., London, England. 


"Child Life in Bible Times, Taylor, Bethany 


Press, 1939. 


® Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, Conn. 


Council of Churches, Hartford, Conn., 1938. 


* My Own Book of Prayers, Jones. Rand, Mc- 


Nally, 1938. 


% Prayers for Little Children, Jones. Rand, 


McNally, 1937. 


4 Bible Homes and Homes Today, Reed. Pil- 
grim Press, 1937. 

2 Tittle Boy of Nazareth, Bonser. Harpers. 
8 Singing Worship, Thomas. Abingdon. 1935. 
*As Children Worship, Perkins. Pilgrim 


Press, 1936. 
Hymnal for Boys and Girls, Parker and 
Richards. Appleton-Century, 1935. 
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From The Little Boy of Nazareth:' 


“At School.” 

“His Home.” 

“Joshua Learns More about God.” 
“Sowing Time.” 

“Feeling God’s Presence.” 


(An additional story for January 7) 


Tue Boy Jesus Worsnirs Gop 1n His Home 


It was evening in the little Palestinian village 
of Nazareth. Jesus, his brothers and sisters, and 
father and mother had all gone silently up the 
outside staircase which led to the roof of their 
little home. Together they sat quietly as the 
twilight gathered and the sunset faded in the 
western sky. 

One by one the stars appeared. Now brightly 
they glistened against the darkness! Then a new 
crescent moon shone sharply in the night sky. 
Father Joseph broke the silence. 

“O give thanks unto the Lord; 
good ;”’ said Joseph. 

“For his lovingkindness 
said the family. 

“To him that made great lights,’ continued 
Joseph. 

“For his lovingkindness 
came the answer. 

“The moon and stars to rule by night,” said 
Joseph. 

And the others replied, ‘“‘For his lovingkindness 
endureth forever.” 

Once more the happy family sat in silence. 
How good it seemed to know that God’s love 
was all about them in the strength of family 
ties. How good it was to see his love at work 
in the beauty of the friendly night time darkness. 

The Boy Jesus walked slowly toward the 
railing at the edge of the roof. He stood there 
silently, wondering about the glory of the world 
and how God’s laws kept every star in its course. 
Then he said in a clear, ringing voice, with head 
raised high, 

“It is a good thing to give thanks unto God, 

And to sing praises unto thy name, O Most 

High; 


for he is 


endureth forever,” 


endureth forever,” 


645 pages—234 stories 
217 illustrations 
Price, Only $2.00 


WANTS ONE! 


Their eyes sparkle, their hands reach out eagerly, but best of 
all, the influence of this gift will enrich their lives eternally. 


To show forth the 
morning, 

And thy faithfulness every night.” 

“Let us thank God silently for his love at 
work in the world,” said Joseph. “Let us say 
our thanks for his love in our happy home and 
for the wonder of his majestic world.” 

Quietly they sat together as they expressed their 
thanks in their own minds. Then, without further 
word, Joseph led the family down the narrow 
staircase and into the tiny house. Mother Mary 
lit the wick in the olive-oil lamp and placed it 
in the niche in the wall. 

“Time to get out your sleeping mats,” she 
reminded the children. ‘‘Happy dreams.” 

“The Lord bless you and keep you,” said 
Joseph, as each boy and girl rolled up in his 
sleeping mat to rest until another day of joyous 
work and play. 


thy lovingkindness in 


Suggested Service for January 14 


THEME: Out-of-Doors in Nazareth 


CREATING AN ATMOSPHERE OF Wor- 
sHi1P: The worship center for to-day 
can be made a very beautiful one. 
Place a long, narrow table of medium 
height against the wall on which a 
deep-blue curtain has been hung (pref- 
erably velvet). In front of this place 
the picture, ‘““The Hill Top in Naz- 
areth,” by Elsie Anna Wood. On either 
side of the picture place a bouquet or 
a growing plant. Two offering plates 
should also be on the table, as well 
as a copy of the Bible and any poem 
books which the leader may wish to 
use. Allow the children to prepare the 
worship center as far as possible. Elim- 
inate all interfering disturbances. Try 
to have the piano in back of the chil- 
dren so that they can hear the music 


Etmerteria 


BIBLE STORY BOOK 


By ELSIE E. EGERMEIER 


The recognized leader—acclaimed the world’s best 


by thousands. New Edition, improved and revised, 
contains more stories, more illustrations and better written stories — true in 
spirit to the Bible text — a new episode of Bible narrative every night for 
a year. Beguiles children from negative pastimes. 


Work of A Lifetime 


Miss Egermeier has consecrated many years to this work —a devoted offering 


to the childhood of the nation. 


She loves and understands children. 


She 


makes Bible characters real for them and Bible truths 


understandable. 


and the love of Christ. 


Owned and published exclusively by 


THE WARNER PRESS, Anderson, Indiana 


Approved and offered for sale by your own Church Publishing House 


Her stories build into their lives the 
unconscious influence of heroic examples: Abraham’s 
trust and obedience, the moral courage of Moses and 
Daniel, Joseph’s self-reliance, David’s faithfulness, the 
foresight of the Prophets, the loyalty of Ruth, the 
gentleness of Mary, the zeal of Paul and the Apostles, 


WIDELY 
ENDORSED! 


Parents, pastors and 
teachers recommend 
this work with enthusl- 


asm. Grown-ups, too, 
see God's plan as 
never before from this 
consecutive account 
of sacred events from 
Genesis to Revelation. 
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without being aware of how it is played. 


PRELUDE: “Pastorale” from The Mes- 
siah, Handel. 


Suggest that the children be study- 
ing the picture in the worship center. 
Suggest that they sit silently, bodies re- 
laxed, hands resting loosely in laps. 


CONVERSATION: 


“What discovery is the Boy Jesus 
making from the hill top? What do 
you think he is wondering about? Can 
you think of some of the things of 
beauty that brought him closer to 
God?” (Share these thoughts after the 
prelude is completed. They might be 
combined later in a creative poem or 
psalm of praise.) 


ScripTuRE: Psalm 121:1, 2, read by a 
third grade child. 


Hymn oF PratseE: “For the Beauty of 
the Earth,’ or (stanzas 1 and 2) 
“Lord of the Sunlight,’ or “God 
Speaks to us in Bird and Song,” (1st 
stanza) 


Story: 


Junior worship programs for the next 
three months will center around the life 
of Jesus. It is suggested that the leader 
create his or her own services from ma- 
terials given below, referred to or re- 
lated. 

GENERAL THEME: Boys and Girls Dis- 
covering Jesus 

Januacy 7: Jesus, the Boy of Nazareth 

January 14: The Meeting of Two 

Great Leaders 
JANUARY 21: Alone in the Wilderness 
JANUARY 28: Beginnings of a Work 

That Changed the World 


Centers of Worship 


As centers of worship pictures depict- 
ing scenes of Jesus’ life capture the 
imagination of children. Hofmann’s 
“Jesus in the Temple” may be used in 
the first service and “Christ and the 
Fishermen” by Hofmann and “The Ser- 
mon on the Mount” by Harold Copping 
in the later programs. (See “Films for 
Church Use” on page 33 of this issue.) 

As alternatives, posters on which are 
printed the Beatitudes and the thirteenth 
chapter of I Corinthians are suggested, 
these to be employed in unison reading. 

Candles lend a worshipful atmosphere. 


Hymns and Choral Speaking 


It is good for the boys and girls to 
learn a few hymns well and sing them 
over and over. Suggested hymns are: “O 
Brother Man, Fold to Thy Heart Thy 
Brother,” “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 
Thee,” “The Friendly Hills of Galilee,” 
“O Jesus, Once a Nazareth Boy,” “Tell 
Me the Story of Jesus,” “Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God of Hosts,” and “O Mas- 
ter Workman of the Race.” A junior 


* Teacher, Newington, Connecticut. 
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One day the Boy Jesus stood on the hill top 
overlooking the little Palestinian village o 
Nazareth. How beautiful the country-side looked ! 
Scarlet lilies were blooming, white stars of 
Bethlehem showed their snowy heads, and olive 
trees shook their knotty branches*in the warm 
breeze. 

“How wonderful are thy works,” said Jesus 
aloud in a praise to God. ‘‘Each delicate lily 
petal, the tall poplars, fruits upon the fig trees, 
all show you creating beauty about us.” 

Then, off in the distance, appeared a tiny 
gray speck against the sky. Larger and larger it 
grew, until the whole western sky looked dark 
and threatening. Jesus sat watching from \the 
hillside, wondering about it all. Slowly the cloud 
came nearer. How powerful it looked as it 
rose in the sky. Down in the valley, the Boy 
Jesus could see rain falling in a great shower 
from the dark cloud. It fell on fields of grain 
and huge vineyards where the grapes hung in 
great clusters. 

Jesus thought to himself, “‘Your power is 
great, O God. I can feel the wonder of your 
world in storms, and in sunshine, too. Now I 
begin to understand the laws through which you 
work. Now I know that we can always expect 
you to do things for the good of all.” 

Just then the shower reached the hill top 
where Jesus sat. How pleasant the raindrops felt. 
How cool and refreshing they were. How the 
whole countryside seemed to brighten and take on 
fresh color. 

“The rain falls on all alike,” thought Jesus. 
“God’s laws never change. We can always de- 
pend upon Him to work through an orderly 
world.” 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Ethelyn Burns* 


choir of ten to twenty voices will create 
a greater spirit of reverence and joy in 
participation in the service. They could 
also lead the group in choral speaking. 
The true spirit of Jesus’ way of life is 
beautifully interpreted in I Corinthians 
13. It lends itself well to choral speaking. 
The technique for this work is given 
briefly here, but for a more complete un- 
derstanding, please see Marjorie Gullan’s 
book, Choral Speaking, published by the 
Expression Company, Boston. The leader 
may read the selection aloud to the group 
and then the group decides upon impor- 
tant thoughts and words that stress those 
ideas. Give mimeographed or typed 
copies to the children to mark and then 
to memorize at home. When the selec- 
tion is memorized, let the group recite 
it in unison in natural voices but with 
light, firm, agile speech. Be concerned 
with developing a sense of rhythm and 
with gaining control and flexibility of 
tone. When this much is accomplished, 
divide into choir groups according to 
placement of speaking voice—high (I), 
medium (II), low (III). Divide the 
chapter into sections for part speaking. A 
suggestive division is given here and 
words of emphasis are italicized.+ 
Unison: I may speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels but if I have no 
love, I am a noisy gong or a clanging 
cymbal; 
Group III: I may prophesy, fathom all 
mysteries and secret lore, 
Group II: I may have such absolute faith 
that I can move hills from their place, 
Unison: But if I have no love, I count 


2 All quotations from ‘“‘A New Translation of 
the New Testament” by James Moffatt, appearing 
in these services are used by permission of Harper 
and Brothers, Publishers. 


PRAYER BY THE LEapER (the children 
standing or kneeling) : 


“O God, we pause this morning to 
think of the beauty of your world, even 
as the Boy Jesus paused many years 
ago to discover you at work through 
the wonders of the out-of-doors. Lead 
us, we pray, to discover your work in 
each tiny flower, in the music of the 
brook, in the songs and bright colors . 
of birds, in storms and in sunshine. 
Help us to find you in the wonders of 
all living things, until we know at last 
that you-are the giver of all life. 
: Amen” 


Ciostinc Hymn: “When Jesus Was a 
Little Lad.” 


Guide the children in silent prayer 
(the children kneeling): Thanks for 
knowing more about the Boy Jesus; 
help to grow more like him in loving 
kindness and understanding of God. 
(Quiet music at this time.) 


RECESSIONAL: “The Glory of God in Na- 
ture’”—Beethoven. 


for nothing; 

Group I: I may distribute all I possess in 
charity, 1 may give up my body to be 
burnt, 

Unison: But if I have no love, I make 
nothing of it. 

Group I: Love is very patient, very kind. 

Group III: Love knows no jealousy; love 
makes no parade, gives itself no airs, 
is never rude, never selfish, never irri- 
tated, never resentful; 

Group I: Love is never glad when others 
go wrong, love is gladdened by good- 
ness, always slow to expose, always 
eager to believe the best, always hope- 
ful, always patient. Love never disap- 
pears. 

Group III: As for prophesying, it will be: 
superseded (pass away); as for 
‘tongues, they will cease; as for 
knowledge, it will be superseded (pass 
away). 

Group II: For we only know bit by bit, 
and we only prophesy bit by bit; but 
when the perfect comes, the imperfect 
will be superseded (pass away). 

Group I: When I was a child, I talked 
like a child, I thought like a child, I 
argued like a child; 

Group III: Now that I am a man, I am 
done with childish ways. 

Group II: At present we only see the 
baffling reflections in a mirror, but then 
it will be face to face; at present, 1 am 
learning bit by bit, but then I shall 
understand as all along I have myself 
been understood. 

Unison: Thus “faith and hope and love 
last on, these three,’ but the greatest 
of all is love. 


Stories 
Story FoR JANUARY 7 
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Jesus, THE Boy or NazareTuH 


The scriptural story is silent on the subject of 
Jesus’ boyhood except for his journey to Jerusalem. 
However, we know a great deal about what his 
life must have been—the people he saw, the ex- 
periences he had. As a sensitive, clear-thinking 
Jewish lad he must have seen, heard, felt and 
thought many things that he used later in his 
teachings. 

With Nazareth hills and valleys for his play- 
ground he became acquainted with all nature. He 
observed the birds and beasts in their natural 
setting, the flowers in the meadows and on the 
hillsides—the scarlet anemones blazing in the 
sunshine, fields of poppies. Sowers scattering their 
seeds on the soil, plowmen turning up the rocky 
earth, shepherds calling to their sheep, were 
interesting people to Jesus. Each bird, beast, flow- 
er or worker was to him an entrancing picture. 
Through them all he saw the work of his loving 
Father. 

Nazareth was not so far from Sepphoris, a very 
important city in Palestine at that time. Nearby 
was the main highway from Egypt to Greece and 
Rome. Jesus must have often seen Roman troops 
marching by, proud and disdainful of native Pal- 
estinians, for the Romans were conquerors, rulers 
of the land. Then there were tax-gatherers, many 
of them, for the Romans levied taxes\on a great 
number of possessions or privileges—house, road, 
water, meat, salt, city. The tax-gatherers were 
despised because they took everything they could 
from the people. He often heard them called 
robbers, ruffians or traitors. On that same road 
were many travelers and merchants from far and 
near. At times throngs of worshipers making 
pilgrimages passed by. From them all and from 
remarks about them Jesus learned much about 


602 Pages 

234 Stories 
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Maps 

Line Drawings 


234 complete stories giving a clear ac- 
curate picture of the whole Bible nar- 
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THROUGH THE BIBLE 


Told in simple, understandable lan 
guage by Theodora Wilson Wilson in 
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Lovely and striking illustrations in full 
color by H.M and C.E. Brock. Avoids 
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James Version. 
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BOYS FOR SALE 
--CHEAP 


Is the human auction block a thing 


of the past in this progressive land in 
which we live? Your spontaneous 
answer doubtless is ‘“Yes.” 


But do you know that when it 


comes to the Christian education of 
these boys of ours, they are being sold 
short by many of our Sunday schools? 
They are not even valued highly 
enough to deserve a quarterly that 
will supply guidance in the fine art of 
Christian living. 


Is your Sunday school selling its boys short? This should be a matter of 
vital concern to every officer, teacher and parent. You should insist that 
they be provided with quarterlies that not only teach the Bible, but which 
will enable them to translate the teaching of the Scriptures into everyday 
living. 


Bethany Graded Lessons meet these rigid specifications. If these materials 
are not now used in your school write for samples, mentioning the ages of 
the pupils in the classes for which they are requested. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
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Palestinian life—its joys and trials, its sorrows 
and injustices. In his heart he must have deter- 
mined to change the order of things when he 
should become a man. 

At the age of twelve he amazed the doctors, 
the wise men in the Temple at Jerusalem, with 
the questions he asked and the answers he gave. 
Even then he was considering the work of God of 
first importance to himself. His Father’s business 
lay in Nazareth for many years. 

Son of a carpenter, he was acquainted with 
poverty and with people struggling in poverty. 
However, being poor did not spoil the joy of 
living for him. After a long day’s work with 
hammer and saw he would climb the stairs that 
led to the flat roof, overlooking the road. There 
he could sit in the quiet coolness of the evening 
thinking of events that were taking place and 
their meanings. 

When other members of the family would be 
on the roof, seated on hand-woven rugs, one of 
the children would always say, “Father (or 
mother), tell us a story.” From their lips they 
had heard of the brave adventures of the great 
men of Israel—Abraham, Moses, David, the 
prophets, of their eternal search for a God of 
goodness and justice and love. Each one of these 
heroes had made some new, thrilling discovery. 
One evening a little brother exclaimed, ““We must 
know all about God now!” 

“No,” said his mother, “there is still much to 
find out and to do before men know God. There 
is still need for a brave courageous leader, a 
teacher to help men know the best and highest 
way of living.” 

Jesus was very quiet, for he was thinking of 
what he intended to do when he grew up. 

Before sunset on the sixth day of every week 
Jesus heard a trumpet blast ring across the roof- 
tops of Nazareth, a call to everyone to lay aside 
his work and observe the Sabbath. Early the 
next morning boys and girls with their parents 
went to the synagogue to worship. Seated on mats 
on the floor in front of the platform, they took 
part in the service. The Hazzan or leader began 
with singing praises to God: 

“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth,” 


and chanting, 


“O give thanks unto the Lord; 

For he is good.” 
and the people joined in with a great response, 

“For his mercy endureth forever.” 

With great reverence the reader chosen for 
the service was handed the Sacred Scrolls. Clear, 
wonderful thoughts came to Jesus as he heard 
messages from Isaiah: (9:2, 6-7) 


“The people that walked in darkness 

Have seen a great light; ... 

For unto us a son is given, 

And the government shall be upon his shoul- 
detaa ts 

And his name shall be called Wonderful, 

Counsellor . . . The Prince of Peace. 

Of the increase of his government and peace 

There shall be no end, 

Upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, 

To order it, and to establish it with judgment 
and 

With justice from henceforth even for ever.” 


The reader came to a part that Jesus knew 
was meant for him. In those words he saw a 
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Interested — Busy — Learning 


Westminster Departmental Graded Materials 
keep all children, from the very little tots, 


through the Primary group to which these 
children belong, on up to young adults— 
interested, busy, learning. It's a ‘'growing™ 
proposition all the way through and West- 
minster Graded Lessons help these young 
people to grow spiritually as well as mentally. 


Send for descriptive free prospectuses, 
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dress 925-J Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 


Westminster Graded Materials 


picture of what he would like to do with his 
life: (Read Isaiah 61:1, 2) 


Everything that Jesus did as a boy and as a 
young man led him closer to God the Father and 
strengthened him in his heart and mind and soul. 
“And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature and 
in favor with God and man.” 


Story FOR JANUARY I4 
Tue Meetinc or Two Great LEADERS 


While Jesus of Nazareth prepared for his work 
in building the kingdom of God, another young 
man could hardly wait to have it begin. He was 
John, later called the Baptist. 

As the son of a priest he had heard much 
talk of the wonders that would be when a great 
leader should come to free the people. He would 
show them how to live as members of God’s 
family. John looked around him. He was very 
angry at what he saw. Why were men and 
women hurting each other instead of helping? 
Why were tax-gatherers robbing the poor? Why 
were soldiers seizing more food than they needed ? 
Why were priests burdening the people with 
heavy Temple dues? 

John knew that all wrong things had to be 
changed. The revolutionaries, too, said they had 
to be changed. But they demanded uprisings and 
violence. John insisted on a revolution in people’s 
hearts, the way of peace and good will. 

To understand more fully what was right John 
needed to be alone with God. Giving up his right 
to enter the priesthood in the Temple, he went 
out into the desert, a wilderness covered with 
coarse, scorched grass and sharp stones. He threw 
aside his fine linen clothes and wore only a rough 
camel’s hair robe. He ate such food as he could 
find in the desert—locusts and honey. 

How long John lived in the wilderness no 
one knows, but when he did come again into the 
cities of men, he had a startling message. He 
announced that the Messiah, the Deliverer or 
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Leader, was coming soon. Everyone had to get 
ready to receive him through right living. 

What John said brought great crowds from 
Jerusalem and Judea and all the countryside. 
John taught that as a sign for the leaving of 
old evil habits of thought and action, people 
should be baptized. The first thing they asked 
John was what they should do. He replied, “Let 
everyone who possesses two shirts share with him 
who has none, and let him who has food do 
likewise.” 

“Tax-gatherers also came to get baptized, and 
they said to him, ‘Teacher, what are we to do?’ 

“He said to them, ‘Never take more than 
your fixed rate.’”’ ‘““Do not be greedy.” (Luke 
3:11-13)? 

In every case he told people to change their 
way of living, to work honestly and justly and 
to do good. The voice of John resounded in every 
hill and valley of the land. The people-were 
thrilled with the New Age he was bringing in. 
Their expectations were high. Great numbers 
became his followers. Finally they asked, ‘Are 
you the Messiah, the Christ ?”’ 

John announced, ‘After me one who is 
mightier will come, and I am not fit to stoop 
and untie the strings of his sandals. I have bap- 
tized you with water, but he will baptize you 
with the holy spirit.” (Mark 1:7-8)* 

“Then Jesus came on the scene from Galilee, 
to get baptized by John at the Jordan. John tried 
to prevent him. ‘I need to get baptized by you,’ 
he said, ‘and you come to me!’ 

“But Jesus answered, ‘Come now, this is how 
we should fulfil all our duty to God.’” (Mat- 
thew 3:13-15) 

John gave in and baptized him. As Jesus rose 
out of the water a wonderful experience came 
to him. God’s spirit, swift and peaceful as a dove 
came into Jesus’ soul. In his ears he heard as 
from the lips of the Father: ‘‘This is my Son, 
the pelexet in him is my delight.” (Matthew 
3:17 


Story FOR JANUARY 21 
ALONE IN THE WILDERNESS 


One thing was very real to Jesus. He was 
certain that he was the one to set his people free. 
He possessed unusual wisdom and power. He was 
the one who could cooperate most fully with God 
in bringing in a rule of love and good will. He 
was to teach the people about the fatherhood of 
God. He was to call all men, women and children 
into the kingdom. 

How should he begin? First he felt the need 
of being alone. In peace and quiet he could 
discover God’s plan for the world. Looking 
southward his eyes rested on a wide stretch of 
wilderness—a land of craggy rocks and crumbling 
stones, a desert of parched grass and stunted 
trees, of deep gorges, uninhabited by man for 
miles and miles around. It was a land of com- 
plete silence except for the howl of a hyena or 
hoot of an owl. This place Jesus chose for 
prayer and planning. : 

Away from the demands of family and friends 
Jesus looked at his work. Building the kingdom of 
God was the most difficult task any man ever 
attempted. 

Many people were crying for revolution. Put 
out the proud Romans by force! Set up a strong 
kimgdom as in the glorious days of Solomon. Men 
were ready to follow any leader who promised 
to free them. If Jesus told them he was such 
a leader, he could be certain of their help. 

However, if men talked of nothing but arm- 
ing and fighting the enemy, they could not think 
of love and good will. Still Jesus had to find 
some way to awaken their interest in his plan. 

Forty days of fasting in the wilderness left 
him extremely hungry. He looked at the splin- 
tered stones and thought, “If I am God’s son, 
I can command these stones to turn into bread.” 
But a nobler thought came to him, ‘Man does 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
comes from God.” 
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As he thought of beginning his work he was 
tempted to do something dramatic. People en- 
joyed drama and responded to it. A startling sign 
of God’s special favor would draw their atten- 
tion. But Jesus put this idea from him also. 

A third temptation came to him. Why not gain 
political power and wealth? Why not build with 
God’s help an empire greater than Rome’s? As 
the head of such an empire he could bring justice 
and peace. Jesus remembered, “You must worship 
the Lord your God and serve him alone.” So 
he won his third struggle. 

For Jesus there was only one way to have a 
world empire. That way was to build a kingdom 
of good will among all men. With God as 
Father all men are brothers. Let men, women, 
boys and girls live as good members in the family 
of God. Let them accept the tasks and trust in 
their Father. 


STORY FOR JANUARY 28 


BEGINNINGS oF A Work THAT CHANGED 
THE WorLD 


When Jesus left Galilee and went down to 
the Jordan to see John the Baptist, he met others 
fired with interest in John’s teachings. Among 
these were sturdy fishermen, strong of body and 
spirit—Andrew and John. As the stormy-voiced 
preacher strode over to greet Jesus, they heard 
him say, “This is our leader, the Son of God, 
for whom we have been waiting.” 

Andrew and John stepped closer to see this 
young man dressed as a country workman. What 
they saw was a man, strong of body from work 
in the carpentry shop and walking in rain or sun- 
shine over the hills of Galilee. But it was his 
face that attracted them most. Through it they 
saw a radiant, commanding personality. They felt 
drawn to him. As he started to leave they fol- 
lowed“ him. Jesus, hearing their footsteps, turned 
and asked, ‘‘What do you want?” 

The fishermen stammered, “‘Teacher, where are 
you staying?” 

He told them, ‘‘Come and see.” 

The three went along together. They talked 
for the rest of the day. Their conversation is 
not recorded, but it made a great impression on 
the minds of the fishermen. 

Jesus must have told them of his ideas of God 
and of men and of the need for his work in the 
world. John and Andrew were convinced that 
this man was the greatest leader of all time. They 
begged to be allowed to work with him. Jesus 
accepted them as friends and co-workers. For, in 
turn, he was convinced of their excellent quali- 
ties. 

Jesus told them that it would be necessary for 
them to give up their jobs of fishing, for the 
work of the kingdom would require all their 
time and energy. 

How was the kingdom to be built? He and 
his friends and followers were to share their life 
in all its richness with everyone in need, especially 
with the poor, with those who were hungry, 
thirsty, sick or in prison, with those who labored, 
with those who were heavily burdened or in 
sorrow. They were to share their life with God, 
as a real and personal Father. They were to love 
God and their neighbors as brothers. They were 
to seek no riches for themselves, but share every- 
thing they had. They were to use no force, no 
arms, but change people through love and good 
will. They were to help everyone live a new 
kind of life—a life as members of God’s family. 

John and Andrew were thrilled with their new 
work and with their leader. Andrew could hardly 
wait to tell his brother Simon. Simon was fas- 
cinated with Jesus. When Jesus saw him he 
looked deep into his eyes. He saw there a strong, 
impulsive, fiery character. Sincerity and sim- 
plicity he noted also. Jesus liked the young 
fisherman at once. He said to him, “You are 
Simon the son of John. Your name is to be Peter 
the ‘Rock.’ ”’ 

Returning to Galilee the four young men were 
joined by two others, Philip and James. There 
they began the most important work in the world. 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR JANUARY, FEBRUARY, 
Marcu: Exploring Life with Jesus 


To the Department Counselor or 
Superintendent 


The series of worship services for this 
quarter “Exploring Life with Jesus,” is 
related to the Intermediate Group Grad- 
ed Lesson unit “The Story of Jesus” for 
the corresponding period. Because of the 
interest and information which intermedi- 
ates already have concerning the life of 
Jesus, there is a peculiar opportunity 
during this quarter for them to enter 
with adult workers into creative worship 
experiences, both in planning and partici- 
pating in the services. Boys and girls 
who have access to libraries may. enrich 
the programs by collecting additional 
hymns, stories, poems, and pictures, to 
be shared in pre-session periods. Some of 
these may serve as supplementary ma- 
terials for the worship programs. 

A wide use may be made of appropriate 
pictures. They may be used on posters, 
or miniatures may be pasted on the pro- 
grams, where mimeographed sheets are 
used. A large picture with proper light- 
ing arrangement may be used as a wor- 
ship center. Since the life of Christ has 
been the inspiration of the greatest mas- 
terpieces of the ages, this study presents 
an exceptionally fine opportunity for 
growth in art appreciation. As these pic- 
tures will not be available in all situa- 
tions, the programs are so arranged that 
they are not dependent upon them. For 
example, Merson’s “Repose in Egypt,” 
may or may not be used in the program 
for January 14. Helps for picture inter- 
pretations may be found in such books 
as The Gospel in Art, Albert Edward 
Bailey, published by The Pilgrim Press, 
and Christ in the Fine Arts, Cynthia 
Pearl Maus, published by Harpers. 

Hymns unfamiliar to the group may 
be learned by pupils who arrive early. 
If a pianist is ready even a few moments 
may be used to advantage in this man- 
ner, with small groups. 

Through a poster or discussion, help 
the pupils in advance to anticipate this 
series of services. This will lend unity to 
the project and will create alertness for 
supplementary materials. The approach 
may be so made that the Christmas sea- 
son will act as a stimulus for the under- 
taking. 


January 7 


THEME: Man’s Search for God 

PreLupE: Music to hymn “The Spacious 
Firmament on High” from the Crea- 
tion by Haydn. 

Cai To WorsHIP: 


O Lord my God, thou are very great; 


* Director of Intermediate Work, General 
Board of Christian Education, Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
‘Tennessee. . : 

+See description of filmslides from pictures in 
this book in “Films for Church Use” in this 
issue. 


December, 1939 


By Elizabeth Brown* 


Who coverest thyself with light as with a 
garment; 
Who stretchest out the heavens, like a curtain; 
Who maketh the clouds his chariot; 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind. 
(Psalm 104:1-3) 


Hymn: “Ancient of Days” 
LEADER: 


“The hero of one of Oliver Curwood’s tales 
of the far north is a wolf-dog—a throwback to 
a Great Dane that had been set adrift in the 
Arctic wastes and had mated with wolves some 
eight generations back. 

“Because he was more than a wolf, he could 
not be satisfied with the life of the wolves. He 
craved human companionship and haunted the 
settlements. But the settlers thought he was 
only a wolf and were afraid of him. He wanted 
to play; but the young wolves only played at 
fighting and hunting, and the old wolves knew 
only hunting and fighting and mating, and they 
never play. So the great wolf-dog would often 
leave the pack, go out alone on the snow-covered 
tundra and out of sheer exuberance of life race 
the wind which at times on clear, still nights 
in Alaska blows with a rushing sound through 
the upper air. There is enough human nature in 
dogs for us to find in the story some light on 
our own ways.’” 

It has been said that man is incurably re- 
ligious. Just as the wolf-dog was different from 
the wolves, man has within him qualities that 
lift him above animal life. His life is more 
than a mere physical existence—that is, more 
than eating, sleeping and finding a place of shel- 
ter. He is spiritual. 

As primitive man conquered wild beasts, raised 
growing things from the ground, learned to make 
and use tools and learned to exchange ideas by 
signs and picture writing, he realized that he 
was different from the animals. He wanted some- 
thing more in life than mere physical comfort. 
There was about him a higher Power which he 
could not explain. He saw it in the hailstorm, 
in the swollen stream, in the endless roll of the 
ocean waves, in the arching rainbow, in the 
depths of a starlit sky. These strange and won- 
derful things were sometimes explained as good 
and bad spirits at work in the world. This was 
how man came to worship nature—the sun, the 
moon, the stars, the mountains. Some peoples 
even came to look upon some animals as sacred. 

As civilization progressed, the idea of this 
higher Power grew. Man continued to reach out 
for God. He also asked questions about himself, 
how he came to be, what happened to him at 
death, his responsibility for other people in his 
home and in his tribe. 

Ancient literature and records show that there 
was, among some peoples, a belief in one God 
higher than their other gods. In the Hindu Maha 
Bharata (meaning the Hindu “Great Book’’) 
there is a legend about a growing sense of right 
and wrong. (You and I call it “‘conscience” or 
God speaking to us.) 


Story: 


There was once a wicked prince who had as 
a servant a hunchback. The prince often fright- 
ened this deformed little man into committing 
wicked deeds to which he, himself, would not 
stoop. One day the prince wanted him to secret- 
ly murder a member of the tribe. The hunchback 
started off, as usual, to carry out the prince’s 
order but something within him seemed to say 
that the act was wrong. So he returned to the 
prince, refusing to obey. 

“Why should you be afraid?” said the prince. 
“No one but myself will know.” 

In reply the hunchback stood erect for the 
first time in his life and as the hump mysteriously 
disappeared from his back, replied courageously, 

Oh, Sire, you are wrong! 

All Nature would behold the crime, 

The Sun, the Moon, the Stars, 

The Vault of Heaven, the firm-set Earth, 


2From 4 Book of Chapel Talks by Elbert 
Russell. Published by Cokesbury Press. Used by 
permission of publishers. 


Yama, the mighty God of all who died, 
Yes, and the inner conscience of my soul.® 


LEADER: 

In the Old Testament we have an interesting 
record of the search of the Hebrew people for 
God and of how they grew beyond other peoples 
in their understanding of him as the years went 
by. They believed in one God and believed that 
God is holy. Some of these Old Testament writ- 
ings bring us stories of their people, some give 
us their laws (their rules for living together), 
some tell us the prophecies of the future of their 
people and the coming of a Messiah. In the 
Psalms we have recorded their songs. Many of 
their psalms express a deep longing for God. We 
feel it, too, as we read them. Shall we read a 
part of one of this kind? 


ScripTURE: Read responsively, Psalm 
42:1-5; 43:3-5, American Revised Ver- 
sion. 

LEADER: 

For many years before the coming of Christ, 
Rome ruled most of the civilized world, including 
the Jewish people. With the exception of the 
Jews, the people of this great empire worshipped 
many gods. But they were not happy in their 
religion. There were too many gods. They were 
afraid of them. Moreover, these gods could not 
help them to know how to live or to answer the 
puzzling questions of life. 

While they were being oppressed by the Ro- 
mans the leaders of the Hebrew people were 
foretelling the coming of a Messiah who would 
deliver his people. This Messiah was to fulfill 
the needs, not only of the Hebrew people, but of 
all the people of his day who were restless and 
in need of him. 

Do you think there are people about us today 
who need him still? 


PorEM: 


Where the sun shines in the street 

There are very many feet 

Seeking God, all unaware 

That there hastening is a prayer. 

Perhaps these feet would deem it odd 

(Who think they are on business bent) 

If someone went 

And told them, ‘‘You are seeking God.’ 
—Mary Caroryn Davies 


CLosinG PRAYER: 

Leader: For those who have given 
themselves in the past to a discovery 
of thee, O God— 

Group: We thank thee. 

Leader: For those who through the 
ages and in our day seek thee, oft- 
times unaware of their need— 

Group: We care. Use us, we pray, in 
leading other persons to thee. 

Leader: For ourselves, that we may 
come to know thee better, as we 
come into a better understanding of 
the life of Jesus Christ in these 
weeks ahead— 


Group: We pray, O Father. 


January 14 


THEME: Jesus—God’s Answer to Our 
Need 

PreLupE: Music to hymn “Infant Holy, 
Infant Lowly”’ (Hymn tune, Polish 
Carol). Arrangement by Reed. 

Catt To WorsuHiP: Read both stanzas of 
hymn, “Come Thou Long-Expected 
Jesus.” 


* Story adapted from The Man That Changed 
the World by Frederick B. Fisher, Published by 
Cokesbury Press. Used by permission. 

4“Seeking” from Quotable Poems, Willet, 
Clark and Colby, page 182. Used by permission. 
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ScripTURE READING: By two intermedi- 
ates, with brief introduction by leader, 
explaining that the first reader will 
read selections from the Prophets who 
lived several hundred years before 
Christ; the second reader, selections 
from the New Testament, telling of 
Christ’s coming. 

First Reader: Micah 5:2 
Second Reader: Matt. 2:1-2 


First Reader: Isaiah 9:2, 6-7 
Second Reader: Luke 2:8-11 


tains the chosen best of religious music. 


The great churches of Christendom 
united to produce it. It compiled itself 
from a survey of the musical programs 
of over 10,000 churches. Only hymns 
actually sung and frequently repeated 
are included. These appear in the order 
of their popularity. 

This great hymnal attains a new level 
of value spiritually, musically and me- 
chanically. Highest quality materials; 
superior, long-life binding and Lacquered 
Covers keep gold stamping tarnish-proof. 


Its price is the lowest among similar 
books—only $75.00 per 100, not prepaid. 
Mail coupon below for returnable samples. 


Biglow-Mai Go 
glow -Alam- i 
5703T.B West Lake Street Chicago, 
Please send returnable sample of “Inter-Church 
Hymnal” and/or other books for uses indicated: 


O Worship Service 
Oj Sunday School 


Illinois 


0 Choir 
O Evangelistic 


20 CENTURIES! 
“Inter-Church Hymnal” touches every 
string that stirs the human heart. Con- 


Church and Denom 
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USED IN OVER ONE MILLION CHRISTIAN HOMES 
HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE 


By JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 
Recommended by all denominations forltsfreshness and accuracy, 
forits simplicity of language, for its freedom from doctrinal discussion. 


THE BEST GIFT FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
FOR TEACHERS—STUDENTS—FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 


One hundred and sixty-eight stories, each complete in itself, yet form- 
ing a continuous narrative of the Biblefrom Genesis to Revelation. 
Each ofthe world-old stories is told by the noted author in a manner 
thatis vitally interesting and instructive to young and old alike. 
Biggest and Best Illustrated Book Ever Sold for the Price 
Beautifully illustrated with 281 pictures in colors and in black and 
white; over 100 famous Leinweber paintings. 759 pages. Price. .$2.00 
At all bookstores or from the publishers 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


” 


Hymwn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
STORY: 


It is late evening. Sixty camels, each with 
bright colored trappings, each with a mounted 
traveler and a camel boy at his side, wend their 
way across the desert. Like a string of paper 
cut-outs on the nursery wall they are silhouetted 
in unbroken line against the red glow of the 
setting sun. We are off from the village of 
Gizah to a desert camp in ancient Egypt. 

Supper is over and the travelers are gathered 
about the campfire singing favorite songs of the 
states and countries they represent. As the eve- 
ning wears on, the crowd disperses and a small 
group of us engage a guide for a desert trip. 

A half-moon appears above the horizon and 
lights up the white sands of the desert. To our 
left is the Great Pyramid, and beyond it we can 
see the outline of the Sphinx. Little did we dream 
that some day we would really see them—these 
monuments of ancient architecture—when, as 
children, we looked with curiosity at their pic- 
tures and read of their astonishing dimensions! 
And here we are camping almost under the 
shadow of the Great Pyramid and within sight 
of the Sphinx! 

We mount our kneeling camels and one by one 
they rise at the direction of the camel boys, 
groaning as though they are disgruntled over 
the weight of their burdens. There is much 
merriment as we start, for we have not yet 
mastered the art of riding these “ships of the 
desert.” 

A hush falls over the group as we approach 
the Sphinx. Only the soft thud of camel hoofs 
may be heard. We pull up in front of the great 
statue, some distance away. For the time we 
are lost in the limitless stretches before us as 
the white sands meet the blue of the sky and 
seem to melt into the vastness of the  star- 
sprinkled dome above. 

There is no sign of life on any hand save for 
a moving object in the distance and the dull 
beat of horses’ hoofs on the sand. A rider on a 
white steed gallops by and the sound gradually 
dies away as he becomes a mere speck on the 
horizon. 

As he so mysteriously disappears we are re- 
minded of another Rider who, perhaps, came 
that way many hundreds of years ago—not an 
officer on a galloping Arabian steed, but a Baby 
nestling in his Mother’s arms, she seated on the 
back of a gentle donkey. By their side walked 
travel-worn Joseph, guiding their journey into 
Egypt. 

A voice breaks the silence as one of our party 
ventures the idea, “Perhaps the tradition is true. 
Perhaps the Holy Family did travel this way 
when they fled, Mary and Joseph, with the 
Baby Jesus, into Egypt. Perhaps, as the artist 
pictured it, they did spend a night here—the 
only nearby resting place in this vast desert.” 

As we look it is as though a great canvas is 
stretched before us. In our mind’s eye we see 
again the painting ‘‘Repose in Egypt.’® There is 
the Sphinx with its mysterious smile—now in- 
viting, now forbidding—jealously guarding the 
entrance to the Great Valley of the Nile. Be- 


5Luc Olivier Merson, a French painter. For 
interpretation of picture see The Gospel in Art, 
Albert Edward Bailey, The Pilgrim Press, and 
Christ and the Fine Arts, Cynthia Pearl Maus, 
Harpers. Picture is included in first roll of 
film slides from Christ and the Fine Arts. See 
page 33. 


tween the forepaws of the Sphinx we seem to 
see the figure of Mary, the Baby Jesus in her 
arms in quiet repose. Some distance to the right 
we can imagine Joseph sleeping deeply before a 
campfire, the donkey nearby also glad for rest 
from a weary journey. 

The meaning of this lovely picture dawns 
anew. We remember the legends of the riddle 
of the Sphinx, “What is man ?’’—‘‘Where did 
he come from?”—‘‘Where is he going?” This 
goddess of the Nile stands for the many gods of 
the ancient world—monuments to man’s search 
for the answer to such questions, to man’s search 
for a God whom they did not know and under- 
stand. And in the very lap of the ancient god- 
dess is the answer to man’s longing. The search 
for God has led to the Christ Child. At last 
Jesus Christ has come to earth to show all men, 
through -his—life, what God is like, to answer 
man’s questions about the meaning of life. It 
is the meeting of the Old and the New. Man’s 
ancient quest has been fulfilled. Our minds go 
back to Bethlehem and we sing softly, 

The hopes and fears of all the years, 
Are met in thee tonight. 

The picture fades and again we stand before 
the Sphinx with its mysterious smile—now in- 
viting, now forbidding—jealously guarding the 
entrance to the Great Valley of the Nile. But in 
our hearts we hold close the answer to her riddle, 
“For unto us a child is born; unto us a Son 
is given. And his name.shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counselor, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace.” 


Prayer: (Without announcement, lead 
in singing or praying softly, the last 
stanza of “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem’’) 


Hymn: “O Come All Ye Faithful’ 


BENEDICTION: May the Peace of the 
Christ Child abide in our hearts now 
and always. Amen. 


January 21 
TueEmMe: Making Dreams Come True 


(Pictures suitable for use with this service: 
“The Son of a Carpenter,” Lafon; “The Holy 
Family,” Grosso; ‘‘Christ in the House of His 
Parents,” Millais; “Christ and the Doctors,” 
Hofmann. A picture interpretation may be sub- 
stituted for the talk, if a copy of one of the 
above is available. Order pictures through your 
local art dealer or your denominational book 
store. ) 


Hymn: “Awake, Awake to Love and 
Work” 
LEADER: 
O Jesus, once a Nazareth boy, 
And tempted like as we, 
All inward foes help us destroy 
And spotless all to be. 
We trust thee for the grace to win 
The high victorious goal, 
Where purity shall conquer sin 
In Christlike self-control. 
—ANONYMOUS 


(Or, read first two stanzas of ‘The Hidden 
Years of Nazareth,” New Hymnal for Ameri- 
can Youth, page 97.) 


The boy, Jesus, is sometimes spoken 
of as a dreamer. Just as you have your 
dreams of the future, of what you want 
to be and do, Jesus dreamed, as a boy, 
of his life plans. Let us listen to a story 
of his dream about his future: 

ScrIpTURE READING oR Story: Luke 
2:39-52, by an intermediate. 
(This may be given from memory or 
the story may be told, closing with the 
reading of verses 49-52.) 

STATEMENT BY LEADER: 


In later years as Jesus went about “his Father's 
business,” many of the dreams about his work 
came to pass. Of course, it was hard for the 
people back home in Nazareth to realize that he 
was anything but the carpenter lad they had 
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known. On one occasion when he went back to his 
home town he surprised them with his teachings 
in the synagogue. 


ScripTuRE Reapinc: (An intermediate) 
Matthew 13:54-56 
Hymn: “O Master Workman. of the 


Race” 
STATEMENT BY LEADER: 


Jesus did not suddenly become the kind of man 
he wanted to be. Back of the days of teaching, 
of healing, of feeding the multitudes there was 
a time of preparation. We can imagine that during 
those years of boyhood and young manhood about 
which we have no records—the period known as 
“the hidden years’—Jesus was busy with the 
business of growing “‘in wisdom and stature and 
in favor with God and man.” Step by step, he 
was becoming, with his Father’s help, the Jesus 
of the Scriptures as we know him. He was mak- 
ing his boyhood dreams come true. 


MepitaTion: (The responses may be 


made by different members, or in uni- 
sohn-Bartholdy 


January 28 


THEME: Choosing 

PRELUDE: Hymn tune Felix. Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy 

LEADER: 


“See there !—God’s signpost, standing at the ways 
Which every man of his frée-will must go— 
Up the steep hill,—or down the winding ways— 
One or the other every man must go.” 


“He forces no man, each must choose his way, 

And as he chooses so the end will be: 

One went in front to point the Perfect Way, 

Who follows fears not where the end will be.’® 
—Joun OxeENHAM 


Hymn: “O Jesus Once a Nazareth Boy” 
Discussion: “Learning the Secret of 
Jesus’ Choices.” 


The purpose of this discussion is to help the 
pupils to face the importance of choices in life, 
and the fact that choices involve responsibility as 
well as privilege. Also to recognize that just as 
Jesus’ choices were made, not in his own strength, 
but with God’s guidance, they, too, will want 
to look to God for wisdom and help. 

You might open with a statement to, the effect 
that life is made up of choices. Then raise the 
question as to what choices the members have 
already made today. You will probably get 
responses such as: deciding to get up, choosing 
what to wear, the kind of cereal one ate for 
breakfast and the like. From this they may be 
led to recognize the importance of some choices in 
comparison to trivial ones. Often it is necessary 
to chose between the better and the best rather 
than between right and wrong. 

As an illustration of the latter you might relate 
this incident about Mark Twain: It is said that 
he and his wife were living in poverty in Paris. 
Two of his books had been published when he 


oe From Gentleman, the King! Published by 
Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 


December, 1939 


IN 1940 


tell them a story! 


each. 


Tell those first readers, laboriously spelling out 
words into ideas—tell them their story with 
STORIES. Its tales of Bible lands and of modern 
children in modern situations fascinate these little 
folk of six and seven and eight. 8 cents a quarter 


When they get a bit older, become more familiar 
with the story world, want to know how and why 
and where, then tell them their stories with THE 
PIONEER and QUEENS’ GARDENS. Full of 
colorful illustration, giving them plans for things 
to make and do, these story papers for Juniors 
and Intermediates make the essential Christian 


principles live in the normal lives of boys and 
girls. 13 cents a quarter each. 


When they’re still older, able to judge good stories and articles 
for themselves, when they require real interest along with inspira- 
tion and character guidance, then give them FORWARD, the 
story paper for Christian youth. Editorials, articles, stories, expert 
illustration all combine to make FORWARD a magazine which 
young people themselves choose in preference to others, and which 
many older people continue to read with interest. 20 cents a quar- 


ter each. 


Tell them a story in 1940—these children 
and young people of your Church School. 
Tell them a story, but make sure that it 
is the Christian story—interesting, vital, 
and vivid—based on the old truths and 
pointing the way to Christian living. Tell 


your story with 


PRESBYTERIAN STORY PAPERS 


For information and sample copies address 
925-] Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 


received a cable from an American publisher mak- 
ing him a liberal offer for his next manuscripts. 
But the books on which he was then working 
were not in final form. Should he release them, 
his second best effort, and begin to live in com- 
fort, or should he improve them and remain poor 
a while longer, at the risk of not selling them at 
all? His answer was “no.” He tore up his 
manuscripts, burned them and decided that any 
work that bore his name would be his best. 

What were some of the important choices that 
Jesus made? You might ask a pupil to prepare in 
advance to read one of them—the temptation in 
the wilderness, the choice of his disciples, the 
decision in Gethsemane. There will not be time 
for a long analysis. The important thing is for 
the pupils to see that in each case Jesus chose, 
not on the basis of his selfish wishes, but from 
the standpoint of his love for people and his 
desire to give his best to them. (One group of 
young people set up the following standard by 
which to make choices: Whatever brings the 


most good to the greatest number of people over 
the longest period of time.) 

Also lead to the conclusion that Jesus made his 
important decisions, not in his own strength, but 
after seeking the guidance of his Heavenly Father. 


Hymn: “Father in Heaven, Who Lovest 
le 


PRAYER: (Read aloud the fifth stanza of 
the above hymn. 


7” CATALOG 


NEW AND DIFFERENT This Mark 
HOLIDAY PLAYS! A wide 

selection of plays and teach- 

ers’ handbooks, Material for 

all ages. Good parts for every- 

one. Send postcard for our 

new FREE 1940 catalog. 


DRAMATIC PUB- on Good Plays 
LISHING CO., Dept. 0, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


THEME FOR JANUARY: The Christ 


The services for the next three months 
are based on the Senior and Young 
People’s Improved Uniform lesson out- 
lines on the Life and Teachings of Jesus 
as given in the book of Matthew. Since 
many other departments of the church 
school may also be studying the same 
subject, it will be a good season to use 
a few representatives from other depart- 
ments in the worship programs for youth. 
This should be done only where such 
mutual participation will further the real 
purpose of the services and contribute 
to the true spirit of worship for all. The 
fellowship throughout the school and 
church should be enriched by such sharing 
processes. 

There is much available material on 
the Life and Teachings of Jesus, but 
where substitutions must be made in the 
programs outlined below, it will be de- 
sirable to make selections with great care 
since many types of material are unsuited 
to the purpose intended here. The words 
of hymns should be scanned for their true 
meaning; poems likewise. All hymns sug- 
gested below may be found in The New 
Hymnal for American Youth published 
by Appleton-Century Company. 


January 7 


TuHeMe: “Thou Art the Christ” 

Quiet Music: “Dear Lord and Father 
of Mankind” played by violin and cello. 

Porm: 


Who are you, Jesus? 

I am the Light of the world, 

I am the Water of life, 

I am the Good Shepherd, 

I will see you again and your heart shall rejoice, 

And your joy no one taketh away from you. 

These things have I spoken unto you that my joy 
may be in you, and that your joy may be full. 

The fruit of the Spirit is joy. 

And God is like that.” 


Hymn: “O Son of Man, Our Hero” 
Story: 


Tue Harr or Heroes? 


There is a beautiful story told of a great Hall 
of Heroes set above the busy streets of a great 
city to which pilgrims were wont to come. Some 
whose names are known the world around are 
enshrined here, but others whose names are known 
only to friends and neighbors in an obscure little 
village or in one neighborhood are also memorial- 
ized. 

The first room visited was in honor of the 
“Heroes of War.’ ‘Many there were whose 
names and deeds were familiar: Leonidas and 
his famous three hundred who held the pass at 
Thermopylae; Nelson with his armless sleeve; 
Washington kneeling at Valley Forge in prayer 
for his soldiers; Gordon fighting without a 
weapon; Florence Nightingale and a host of 
nurses who gave themselves to relieve suffering 
on fields of battle; a countless array of noble 
youth who stood at the Marne, at Verdun, and 


* Director of Religious Education, Portland 
(Oregon) Council of Churches. Assisted in pre- 
paring these services by Miss Ruth Winchell, 
Superintendent Young People’s Department, First 
Christian Church, Portland, Oregon. 

* From Girl’s Everyday Book, Woman's Press. 
Used by permission. 

? Adapted from Rules of the Game by F. W. 
Lambertson. Copyright 1920. Used by permission 
of the Abingdon Press. 
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By Dulcina Brown* 


at the Argonne. Here was a soldier who had 
received the surgeon’s attention.” 

In the chamber above were “Heroes of the 
Lonely Way”: the pioneers of all the ages. Moses 
and Abraham and Elijah blazing a trail for their 
people; Livingstone and Columbus; Pasteur, and 
others. 

“Heroes of Truth’ in the next room included 
the disciples, Stephen the first Christian martyr; 
Paul, the early Christians who died rather than 
renounce their allegiance to Christ. Socrates and 
Galileo were there too. 

Beneath the magnificent dome itself was the 
last chamber. Over the doorway leading into it 
were these words: “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.”” Each visitor entered this chamber alone 
to find within but one radiant figure—the Christ. 
While looking at it the form seemed to change. 
First it was a young child in its mother’s arms, 
then a strong clear-eyed youth saying, ‘“‘Wist ye 
not that I must be about my father’s business?” 
Then Jesus was healing the sick, helping the 
blind to recover their sight and bringing happiness 
to those who were sad. At last there was only 
the cross with the Savior of the world upon it. 
As the visitor knelt in adoration and worship, 
he heard the sound of music low and distant at 
first, then swelling into a joyous refrain of 
triumph: 


“All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


TRUMPET (concealed from view): All 
Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” 
ScRIPTURE: 


Leader: When Jesus came into the coasts of 
Caesarea Philippi, he asked his disciples, say- 
any, aes do men say that I, the Son of man, 
am 

Group: And they said, Some say that thou art 
John the Baptist; some Elias; and others, 
Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. 

Leader: He saith unto them, But whom say ye 
that I am? 

Group: And Simon Peter answered and said, 
Thou are the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. (Matthew 16:13-16) 


SpecraL Music: “Thou Didst Leave 
Thy Throne” (stanzas 1, 2, and 4) 
Soloist sings stanzas, Quartet joins in 
refrain each time. 

S1rentT MepiTATION as violin and cello 
pick up notes of the hymn. 

PRAYER with four young people assigned 
to four expressions, such as, 

First leader: Expressing praise and 
gratitude that we may see God him- 
fi through Christ and his way of 
life. 

Second leader: Petition that both indi- 
vidually and as a group we may 
recognize that Jesus is the Christ, 
and may exalt him with our minds, 
our attitudes, and our lives. 

Third leader: Further petition that we 
may accept his way of life in our 
family relationships, social relation- 
ships, educational ventures, and busi- 
ness careers. 

Fourth leader: Final petition that hay- 
ing accepted him and his way of life 
for ourselves, we may be eager to 
share it with others in our com- 
munity, our nation, and throughout 
the troubled world of today even 
if it requires sacrifice. 

Hymn oF Depication: “Now in the 
Days of Youth” 


ExguNT as violin and cello play over 
again the strains of the hymn just sung. 


January 14 


Tueme: “I Am the Way’ 

Quiet Music: “Where 
Crowded Ways of Life” 

CaLi To WorsHIP: Matthew 7:7 and 8: 
13 and14 

Hymn: “Christ of the Upward Way” 

LEADER’s TALK: 


The thought of “ways” is always intriguing. 
Some of us like to start out through an uncharted 
forest and blaze a new trail for others to follow. 
Others of us prefer to stay on roads and paths 
that are easier and more sure. 

Those who take long journeys in cars know 
how state boundary-lines can be determined by 
the kinds of roads we travel. One state has new, 
wide, straight roads, well-banked for control and 
safety. Across the line the neighboring state may 
have old rut-worn roads that twist and wind up 
this way and down that. Here, driving is 
hazardous. 

Two of our major cities illustrate well the 
idea of the two kinds of ways. One on our eastern 
shores has streets that are said to follow the 
cow-trails of early days. They just happened. 
The other is a planned city with all streets lead- 
ing to the great Capitol of our country. 

Back in the long ago in Palestine the Psalmist 
distinguishes between two ‘‘Ways”: the way of 
the righteous, and the way of the ungodly. 
Even then some ways were rough and dangerous 
as they wound around hills, over wadies, in 
and out among the huge rocks of the lonely hill- 
sides. But there were other ways, highways going 
down into Egypt and up to the great city of 
Damascus in the north. Most of these were built 
for the king. They were protected and were 
relatively safe for the traveller. 

Today we still have two ways of life: the 
way of the righteous and the way of the ungodly. 
There are dangers in any kind of travel. But 
the dangers of taking the highway of the King 
are only those that challenge the most heroic in 
our lives, while the dangers of taking the devious 
paths, the Psalmist calls the “way of sinners,” 
are those that threaten happiness, integrity, char- 
acter and Christian growth. Which shall be our 
choice of a way of life? 


Cross the 


Verse Cuorr: Psalm 1 
Girls’ high voices: verse 1 
Boys’ high voices: verse 2 
Girls’ low voices: verse 3 
Boys’ low voices: verses 4 and 5 
All voices: verse 6 
Soro: “To Every Man There Openeth” 
(Tune, Decision—Irregular) 
PRAYER POEM: 
“O Thou, by Whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way! 


The path of prayer Thyself hast trod: 
Lord, teach us how to pray !’® 


Tue Lorp’s Prayer: (in unison, prayed 
very quietly and pausing between 
phrases.) 

SHort TAtks: 

“Christ the Way for Children” by a 
child selected from the children’s di- 
vision of the school. 

“Christ the Way for Youth’ by a 
young person chosen not only for 
his ability to give the talk, but also 
for the quality of his life. 

“Christ the Way for Adults” by an 


*James Montgomery, from “Prayer is the 
Soul’s Sincere Desire.”” From Christian Worship 
for American Youth, copyright by D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


adult member of the church, chosen 
by the youth from those adults not 
working in the young people’s divi- 
sion. 
Hymn or Depication: “Just As I Am, 
Thine Own to Be” 
Ciosinc THoucuHT: “O Son of Man, 
Who Walked Each Day” 


O Son of Man, who walked each day 
A humble road serene and strong, 
Go with me now upon life’s way, 
My Comrade all the journey long. 


O Son of God, who came and shed 

A light for all the ages long, 

Thy company shall make me glad, 

Thy fellowship shall keep me strong! 
Nancy Byrpv Turner 


January 21 


THEME: “I Am the Truth” 

Musica Pretupe: “Father in Heaven, 
Hear us Today” i 

Catt To Worsuip: “Send Down Thy 
Truth, O God” sung by quartet. 

LEADER: 


“All the earth calleth upon Truth, and the 
heavens blesseth her: for with her is no 
unrighteous thing. As for Truth, she abideth 
and is strong forever; she liveth, and con- 
quereth forevermore. She is the strength, and 
the kingdom, and the power, and the majesty of 
all ages. Blessed be the God of Truth—Great 
is Truth, and strong above all things.’’® 


Response: “Ye shall know the truth, 


and the truth shall make you free.” 
(John 8:32) 


“Copyright 1928 by Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. From The Church School 
Hymnal for Youth. 

® Apocryphal Book of First Esdras, Chapter 4. 
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AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 


Published June 1, 1939, already in its third large edition! We 
believe this to be a record for an undenominational hymnal. 


hristian Worshiy 
and Jlratar 


EpiTrEp By Henry HaLitam Tweepy, D.D. 


Under direction of a Commission of fifteen (15) active 
pastors, representing Baptist, Community, Congregational, 
Disciples, Presbyterian and Reformed Churches in America. 


A RICH SELECTION of 505 hymns 
and tunes. Words in clear readable 
type and printed within the music 
score. Binding of exceptional strength 
which will withstand rough usage. 


AIDS TO WORSHIP. 83 pages of 
worship material including Calls to 
Worship, Prayers, Responsive Read- 
ings, Assurances and Affirmatives, Of- 
fertory Sentences and Prayers, etc. 


REVIEWERS ACCLAIM 


WORLD CALL 

“The distinction of this hymnal is in its 
worship material, beautifully printed, well 
selected and organized for practical use. 
There are litanies, prayers, calls to worship, 
orders of service, responsive readings in the 
first sections of the book—in our judgment 
the best that we have seen in any hymnal.” 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


“The selection of the hymns has been broad 


and inclusive. One finds the old hymns of 
the faith, but, at the same time, there are 
the new hymns of brotherhood and service. 
World peace is well represented and the 
missionary spirit is well represented.” 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


“Among the very best ... A magnificent col- 
lection. This reviewer played it straight 
through—not at one sitting but in a short 
time. The total effect was inspiring.” 


Send for Examination copy. Introduction price $1.00 


A. S. BARNES 


AND COMPANY 


Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 


67 WEST 47TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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A Gift of Lasting Value! 
The Upper Room 


GIVE AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION---FOUR 
QUARTERLY ISSUES---FOR 30c. POSTPAID 


If you wish to send a year’s subscription as a Christmas present, send us 
30 cents (foreign countries, 40 cents). Upon request we will send your 
friend one of our attractive Christmas greeting cards, indicating that you 
are sending THE UPPER ROOM as a Christmas greeting. 


During the past five years an increasing number of pastors, Sunday school teachers, and other 
group leaders have used THE UPPER ROOM instead of the usual card in sending Christmas 
Greetings to members of their groups. 

The January, February, March issue of THE UPPER ROOM, in the 

specially printed, two-color, Christmas Greeting envelope, costs a total of 

6 cents, plus postage, if mailed. Postage required to mail from your post- 

office, 2 cents. 
THE UPPER ROOM, 10 or more copies mailed to one address, 5 cents each, postpaid. 
Special Christmas Greeting Envelopes at $1.00 per hundred, postpaid. The same envelope plain 
(unprinted) is 50 cents per hundred. If you wish us to address and mail these envelopes, the 
price is ten cents each, including postage. No order for envelopes filled for less than ten cents. 


Send All Orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 
Doctors’ Building-Nashville, Tenn. 


December, 1939 


“ 


THE MEDICL CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


Carry the message of the true spirit 
of Christmas 

Send for our free catalogue or send $1.00 

for a sample assortment, 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, Inc. 
Dept. 1.J. 116 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Those little lapel crosses! 


Let them be the Christian World’s answer 

to all the forces that seek destruction of 
Christ’s Peace on Earth. Every Christian Man, Woman 
and Child should wear one daily. 


Price 25¢ each in rolled gold. Solid gold, $1.50. 
Attractive price per 100 to ministers, organizations, 
Sunday school teachers, etc. Dealers: write for quan- 
tity prices. 


HILL BROTHERS, INC., P. 0. Box 142, Houston, Texas 


Higley’s Commentary 


The most complete and in- 
spiring Sunday School Lesson 
helps available for 1940. Over 
60% sales increase last year. 
Price $1.00. Order from your 
Bookseller. 

Pocket Quarterly and 196 
page Catalee FREE. Write 

THE HIGLEY PRESS 
Dept. J.E. 


(jst ee m 


Insist on the ATO ORREY Years’ 

caer. Never equalled. Condensed 
Thought. Digest and Text of Lesson, At- 
tendance Record. Other features. 
Flexible Binding. 35c Postpaid. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church, 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Choir 


THE 1940 Play SENS Ronny illustrated, is 
yours for the asking. You ean also get the five 
issues of Lagniappe, the world’s most widely distributed 
drama newspaper free if you will send in your name an 
address....Row-Peterson plays are thoroughly tested before 
publication, an and are unexcelled for use by ‘amateurs 
IDEAL FOR CHURCHES 
Churches will find them wholesome, constructive, and rich- 


ly eolertaining: . Percentage royalty and playbook 
exchange explained in the catalog. We now have 
excellent non-royalty ppc -act plays to offer. 
Send in your name t 
ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY ea 
1913 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 
Hymn: “O Christ, the Way, the Truth, 
the Life” 
PoEM: 


Tuovu Must Be Trve® 
Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth wouldst teach! 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 


° By Horatius Bonar. 
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One year, 60 cents. 
Two one-year subscriptions, new or re- 
newal, $1.00. 


Address 425-] Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia. A beautiful gift card, bearing your 
name as donor, will be sent to announce each 
gift subscription. 


AT CHRISTMAS 


In the season of gifts many choose hurriedly and 
carelessly forgetting that at Christmastime espe- 
cially the gift should not only be fitted to the re- 
cipient, but should be something akin to the spirit 
of Christmas which it celebrates—something of 
lasting spiritual value. 


TODAY, first of its kind in the denominational 
field, is the magazine of daily devotions used by 
thousands of men and women the world over. 
TODAY is truly a gift in the spirit of Christmas. 
Its daily Bible readings, its prayers and messages 
are constant and continuing sources of inspiration 
to its users. Added strength and courage in meet- 
ing every day’s new problems come to countless 
lives from this little book. 


In choosing TODAY as your gift at Christmas, 
you choose in the tradition of the wise men of old, 
a gift of value and of vision whose bounteous giv- 
ing will continue throughout the year to come. 


Special Gift Rate 
Two years, $1.00. 


TODAY 


Another’s soul wouldst reach; 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


Response: “I Would be 


from memory. 
LEADER’s TALK: 


The picture of a slave attaining freedom was 
a common one in the Roman world of Jesus’ 
day. In our world there are still slaves: people 
in bondage to ignorance, to superstitution, to 
prejudice, to error of all kinds. We have just 
repeated John’s solution: Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free. Truth 
can free men from the servitudes of today, just 
as truly as a master could free his slaves in 
other times. 

Truth must ever be bigger than known fact. 
To forget this, is to lose truth itself. A scien- 
tific approach to life’s problems has helped us to 
see many new wonders of a God-created world. 
Primitive man is haunted with fears because he 
has not yet learned the truth about the forces 
of nature which surround him, about the heal- 
ing powers of scientific medicine, about a loving 
God who is Father to all people. Missionaries 
and educators have brought him release so that 
he is no longer servant to these errors, but a 
free person with untold powers himself to be a 
part of a creative world order. 

Just as Jesus found the people of his day bound 
by tradition, by the past, by custom, by ignorance, 
and other deadening features of their daily life, 
so today the souls of men are still held down 
by a failure to comprehend the great truth of 
God. Knowledge may not be power as the old 
adage would have had us believe, but truth 
gives power to the individual who goes in quest 
of it and to the group that seeks it as a way of 


True” 


sung 


life. Jesus was centuries ahead of his day in his 
comprehension of the greatest truths of life. He 
is indeed the way, the truth, and the life for a 
world that wants to be free. 


PrayeR Hymn: “Holy Spirit, Truth 
Divine” first three stanzas. 

PRAYER 

Porm: “Truth Never Dies.” (See page 
17) 

Hymn: “Pass on the Torch” (Omit 


third stanza) 


January 28 

THEME: “I Am the Light” 

Catt To Worsuip: “O Lord of Life, 
Thy Quickening Voice” to be sung 
by trio. 

so: “T Looked for Christ” (See page 
17 

Hymn: “Where Cross the 
Ways of Life” 

ScripTuRES: (to be read by many people) 


Crowded 


Jeremiah ..... 2138 John! 5... s.eaee 6:33 
Pealnis toss o's 16:1 John... 7200 10:15 
Psalms ....... 27:1 Galatians .....2:20 
Proverbs «-8:35 First pe oat aaa 
AGN Re ric. Ae oe 1:4 John ....4£4:5 and 6 
John fe sar ae 5:24 


Hymn: “O Christ, the Way, the Truth, 
the Life” 

PRAYER (most effective if three short 
prayers follow each of the three stan- 
zas of the preceding hymn.) 

LEADER: Read Matthew 10:39. 

Porm: “There is a Man on the Cross” 
(See page 17) 

Hymn oF Depication: “Take My Life 
and Let it Be” 


International Journal of Religious Education 


“ AT THE MEETING of the North Amer- 

ican Administrative Committee of the 
World’s Sunday School Association on 
October 10, in New York City, it was 
decided with great regret that interna- 
tional conditions make it impossible to 
plan for the World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention which was to have been held in 
Durban, South Africa, in July 1940. The 
Committee also decided that the World 
Council of the Association should be 
called to meet during the summer of 
1940. It is hoped that by that time world 
conditions will make it possible to plan 
for the next World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention at some suitable time and place. 
It has been suggested that this meeting 
of the World Council be held in Cuba 


or Mexico. 


“* Tupercutosis is still the greatest 

killer of youth, and takes fifty per 
cent more girls than boys between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-five. Purchase 
of Christmas seals in the thirty-third 
annual Sale of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association makes it possible not 
only to teach people that this disease is 
preventable and curable, but to look for 
early stages of it among children who 
seem to be in good health. The Associa- 
tion and its 2,000 branches receive their 
entire support from the sale of Christmas 
seals. 


Personal Notes 


% Rev. Caru C. SEITTER, associate sec- 

retary of the Epworth League and 
Young People’s Work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, died suddenly on Oc- 
tober 19. He had been a member of 
the staff of the Board of Education for 
two years and previously held pastorates 
in Massachusetts and California. His 
leadership ability and keen insights were 
recognized in interdenominational circles 
as well as among the youth of his own 
church and his leadership will be greatly 
missed, 


“ Miss NAncy LoNGENECKER, special- 

ist in religious drama and worship, 
died at the home of her sister in Law- 
rence, Kansas, on October 18. She had 
recently been Director of Drama at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, 
New York. Miss Longenecker had charge 
of the Department of Music and of 
Dramatics at the Chicago Training 
School (Methodist) for seven years, and 
then went to the Riverside Church in 
New York. She contributed worship 
services and articles to the International 
Journal and wrote the pageant used at 
the last International Convention. Her 
rich personality and creative ability were 
used always in the service of the church. 


December, 1939 


WHATS HAPPENING 


“* Miss Jennie M. Dotnce, for thir- 

teen years on the staff of the Ramsey 
County Sunday School Association, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, has recently been ap- 
pointed church executive of the First 
Methodist Church, Seattle, Washington. 
She begins her new work December 1. 
She served as director of young people’s 
work in St. Paul for the thirteen years 
and as director of the Community Train- 
ing School for ten years. She has also 
taught in the week-day church schools 
and directed the St. Paul Lutheran 
Training School. 


“ Dr. Forrest L. Knapp, formerly 
with the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, was formally installed 
as the associate general secretary of the 
World’s Sunday School Association at 
the meeting of the North American Ad- 
ministrative Committee on October 10. 
Three Canadian members were present 
as well as a very good attendance from 
various parts of the United States. 


“ Tue Rey. Rurus D. ReisporpH was 

elected last August as Connectional 
Sunday School Secretary and Editor of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church of 
America. He succeeds Rev. Ray E. 
Nicholson, who is now with the Depart- 
ment of Home Missions of the same 
denomination. 


“* Dr. WALTER D. CAveERT was recently 
elected superintendent of Christian 
Education of the Synod of New York and 
Field Representative of the Presbyterian 
Board of Education, succeeding J. Elmer 
Russell. His new address is 106 East 
Fayette Street, Syracuse, New York. 


State and City Council 
Happenings 
“* More THAN 300 church school teach- 
ers and officers met in a Religious 
Education Week Conference in the Ep- 
worth-Euclid Methodist Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on September 25, which was 
closed with a service of worship and 
dedication. Religious Education Week 


was also observed by many churches with 
meetings for parents, teachers and young 
people. The program for the week was 
under the auspices of the Religious Edu- 
cation Committee of the Cleveland 
Church Federation and was directed by 
Miss Dorothy A. Nyland, Associate Sec- 


retary. 


“ ApourT A YEAR ACO the Board of Edu- 

cation of the City of St. Louis stated 
that any religious body that would pro- 
vide for acceptable weekday schools of 
religion could have released to them from 
the public schools the children of their 
constituency for one or two hours a 
week. The religious bodies which were 
recognized were, Jews, Roman Catholics, 
the Lutheran Church of the Missouri 
Synod, the Christian Scientists, and the 
Protestant churches associated in the 
Metropolitan Church Federation. The 
Federation appointed a committee of 
which Dr. Hampton Adams of Union 
Avenue Christian Church was chairman 
and which made a thorough study of 
other systems of weekday reliigous edu- 
cation and of curriculum materials. It 
was planned to start this year with a 
laboratory school in one community, and 
money for this was voted by the support- 
ing churches. 

However, with the opening of the 
school year it was found that the Catho- 
lic and Lutheran Churches were ready to 
establish schools in their parishes 
throughout the city. The committee of 
the Federation then decided it would be 
advisable to start Protestant schools on 
a city-wide basis as soon as possible. 
Professor Harold A. Pflug of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, Eden 
Theological Seminary, was released from 
his teaching for the fall term to take 
over the work of setting up and super- 
vising the schools of religious education. 
It is expected that a permanent super- 
visor will be called, to begin work about 
the first of January. This is an oppor- 
tunity for which Protestantism in St. 
Louis has been looking and hopes are 
high for its success. 


PAR EXCELLENCE OF THE WORLD SINCE 1675. 


SOME NEW OXFORD EDITIONS 
Oxford Coral Type Text Bible 
Oxford Garnet Type Text Bible 


Oxford Onyx Type Reference Bible 
Ask your dealer for an Oxford India Paper Bible 


At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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All Quiet on the Western Front (the 1930 
picture with much narrative added) (Univ) The 
famous film re-vamped. Sound shows age, tempo a 
bit slow, acting a decade old; some sentimental 


scenes now mawkish. Added ‘‘sound”’ in radio- 
adds 


announcer style (he says ‘“‘stummick”’) 
bombastic emphasis to arraignment of war. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Doubtful For C: No 


Babes in Arms (Rooney, Garland, and many 
more) (MGM) Lively, laughable, sure box 
office musical comedy, exploiting Rooney as uni- 
versal stage genius. Second generation of actors 
show parents how. Precocious kids, with elders, 
can be amusing; alone, can become tiresome. 
Effect on young-audience psychology a nice ques- 
tion. 


For A, Y, and C: Very good of kind 


Bad Lands (Barrat, Beery Jr., Andy Clyde) 
(RKO) The “Lost Patrol’ idea scaled down to a 
grim little Western. Posse of renegades go after 
Apache murderer, but are surrounded and picked 
off gradually until their leader alone survives. 
Reasonable suspense, perils, character interest, but 


slow depressing action. 
For A: Hardly For Y and C: No 


Coast Guard (Randolph Scott, Bellamy, Dee) 
(Columbia) Coast Guard heroics by plane, cut- 
ter and dog team built into little formula- 
thriller, not too violent. Lady-killer airman 
marries pal’s girl, loses her by old playboy 
habits, takes to drink of course—but illogical 
happy ending is achieved. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Only fair 
For C: Perhaps 


Dancing Co-Ed (Lana Turner, R. Carlson) 
(MGM) More or less funny story of pretty 
vaudeville dancer planted in so-called college by 
Hollywood studio in ‘‘dancing co-ed” contest. 
Amateurish mixture of pseudo-college ‘antics, ele- 
mentary comedy, and usual swing music. 

For A.: Depends on taste For Y: Doubtful value 
For C: No 


Fifth Avenue Girl (Walter Connolly, Ginger 
Rogers) (RKO) Discouraged millionaire, tired of 
business and abnormal home life, hires girl-com- 
panion from park bench to bring family to senses. 
Improbable, far fetched, but good lines, clever 
situations, and fine role by Connolly. Ginger 
misses subtlety of her role. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Doubtful value 
For C: No 


First Love (Durbin, Stack) (Univ) Surpris- 
ingly mature Deanna, after ‘‘finishing school,” 
lives with wealthy aunt and uncle. Disgustingly 
exaggerated picture of blasé, selfish family. With 
servants and police cooperating, Deanna goes to 
her first dance. Ball scene where she sings and 
dances, utterly charming. 

For A: Fairly good For Y: Perhaps For C: No 


Full Confession (McLaglen, Calleia) (RKO) 
Very good psychological character portrayal by 
Calleia as kindly Irish priest and McLaglen as 
hard-headed, stubborn roughneck who had killed 
a man and confesses to priest on point of death. 
Many tense situations well-acted. Strongly rem- 
iniscent of ‘The Informer.” 

For A: Very good of kind For Y: Too mature 
For C: No 


Hollywood Cavalcade (Ameche, Faye) (Fox) 
Reminiscent panorama of old-time motion picture 
personalities and procedures, featuring Keystone 
comedy. But historical interest clogged by ob- 
streperousness of dominating, picture-mad director, 
who loses beloved leading lady, goes ‘hay-wire 
until advent of talkies restores him. 

For A and Y: Fairly good 
For C: Amusing in spots 

Island of Lost Men (Wong, Naish, Blore) 
(Para) Mediocre adventure story of man who 
sets himself up as king of South Sea Island and 
its population of natives and escaped criminals. 
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CURRENT FILIN EoHIMATEs 


Ak HE summaries and evaluations appear- 
ing on this page are those of the Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the content’ and effect of 
the film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—lIntelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


Innocent persons escape and Naish is killed by 
natives. Eric Blore adds touch of humor. 
For A: Mediocre For Y and C: No 


Magnificent Fraud, The (Tamiroff, Lloyd 
Nolan, Mary Boland) (Para) Preposterous yarn, 
that wobbles badly in spots, about fugitive actor 
in imaginary South American country playing 
his greatest role as an assasinated Dictator. 
Sensational stuff clumsily done. Waste of 
Tamiroff in double role and good cast. 

For A: Mediocre For Y and C: No 


Million Dollar Legs (Grable, John Hartley, 
Peter Hayes) (Para) Lively goings-on in an- 
other pseudo-college whose student body wants a 
crew despite faculty. Betting all students’ cash 
on horse-race finances this college function! 
Simple! Some risque lines inserted gratuitously. 
Hayes good. 
For A: Hardly For Y and C: Perhaps 

Miracles for Sale (Robt. Young, Florence Rice) 
(MGM) Fast moving murder mystery of pro- 
fessional magician, exposing practices of spiritual- 
ists, who stumbles upon and solves several 
dramatic murders. An eerie sceance and various 
thrill devices add excitement. Robert Young 
plays magician naturally and gracefully. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Thrilling 
For C: No 


Mutiny in the Big House (Chas. Bickford) 
(Monogram) Strong little prison picture, with 
historical basis, aims more at conviction than 
thrill. Understanding chaplain’s struggle over 
his hard-boiled charges is tense and interesting. 
One very grim “killer” scene outweighed by 
human values and real heroism. 

For A and Y: Good of kind For C: No 


Night Work (Ruggles, Boland) (Para) Ad- 
dle-pated couple try to run hotel, adopt boys and 
thwart a hard-boiled steeple-jack grandfather by 
two-fisted heroics. Considerable mere slapstick 
in the mixture. Many elementary laughs but 
much dizzy “high-building” thrill nerve-wracking 
to many. : 

For A: Hardly 
For C: Exciting 


For Y: Fair 


Rio (Rathbone, McLaglen, Cummings, Sigrid 
Gurie) (Univ) Pretentious thriller, strikingly set, 
about arch-crook, Devil's Island, gruesome jungle 
sufferings, escape, death, and rival gets wife! 
Artificial series of sensational situations rather 
than drama. Hero struggles downward to ac- 
cidental death. Gurie’s singing adds little. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: No 
For C: No 


$1000 a Touchdown (Joe E. Brown, Martha 
Raye) (Para) Utterly nitwit farce with no re- 
mote relations to reality. Idiotic doings in crazy 
college by football team under harebrained coach. 
Plenty of vacuous laughs over unobjectionable 


waddle and wild slapstick. Sort of nonsense 


travesty on previous college travesties. 
For A: Inane 
For Y and C: More or less funny 


Pack up Your Troubles (Withers, Schildkraut, 
Ritz Bros.) (Fox) Farce comedy, with caricatured 
World War background, about little French 
heroine carrying military secrets to her father, a 
spy at German headquarters. Songs, dances, and 
the nitwit Ritz Bros. lighten proceedings. Dis- 
tinctly new role by maturing Jane Withers. 
For A and Y: Fair For C: Too exciting 


Real Glory, The (Gary Cooper, Niven, Leeds) 
(UA) Grim, thrilling struggle between Fil- 
ipinos, officered by Americans, and treacherous 
Moros. Cooper notable as hard, able army doctor 
who leads and wins fight against savages and 
cholera. Gruesome bits, implausibilities, but es- 
sentially good in technique and characterization. 
For A: Fine of kind For Y: Exciting 

For C: No 


Roaring Twenties, The (Cagney, Bogart) (War- 
ner) Prohibition embodied in career of benevolent 
tough, who returns from war to changed world 
and no job. Turns racketeer. Backs blues singer 
but loses her to friend. Tragic ending. Striking 
photomontage and newsreel commentary connect 
episodes. 

For Y: Doubtful 


For A: Very good of kind 


For C: No 


Television Spy (Wm. Henry, Judith Barrett) 
(Para) Lively little tale of public-spirited finan- 
cier who backs young scientists’ experiments with 
long-distance television with intent to turn dis- 
coveries over to government. Feminine charmer, 
plotting to sell plans to European power, is 
foiled. Fairly good entertainment. 

For A and Y: Good of kind For C: Perhaps 


These Glamour Girls (Lew Ayres, Lana Tur- 
ner) (MGM) Improbable tale of taxi-dancer, 
attending college house-party at hero’s drunken 
invitation, telling off wealthy socialites, stealing 
the show, and reforming playboy. Breezy well- 
liquored romancing by overdrawn, unconvincing 
characters, in supposed college setting. 

For A: Mediocre For Y and C: No 


Thunder Afloat (Beery, Morris) (MGM) 
Beery as heavy-drinking, hard-hitting, bull-headed 
sea skipper joins navy for vengeance on German 
submarines. His insubordination and fearless hero- 
ics make comedy and thrill. Glorifies anti-German 
fighting spirit in Great War. 

For A and Y: Good of kind For C: No. 


Torpedoed (H. B. Warner, Noah Beery, John 
Cromwell) (English) Lumbering story, confused 
by dizzy montage, of Britain’s suppression of 
South American war crisis. Incessant riots, shoot- 
ing of civilians, clumsy bombardments. British 
navy furnished the Royal Oak for torpedo climax! 
(The picture’s only distinction.) 

For A: Dull For Y and C: No 


Two Bright Boys (Cooper, Bartholomew) 
(Univ) Melodramatic story of small-time Eng- 
lish gamblers, father and son (Freddie), involved 
in ruthless oil promoter’s scheme to wrest prop- 
erty from plucky Irish boy (Jackie) and mother. 
Violent complications, ruthless destruction of 
property. Two fine boy roles. 

For A and Y: Very good of kind 
For C: Exciting 


Witness Vanishes, The (Edmund Lowe, Wen- 
dy Barrie) (Univ) Quiet, puzzling little mur- 
der mystery that starts well, holds suspense, 
but gets a bit confused by becoming over-intricate 
and under-explained. Series of vengeance mur- 
ders at newspaper headquarters solved by out- 
side reporter. Feeble romance woven in. 

For 4: Hardly For ¥Y: Fair For C: Hardly 
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Films for Church Use 


This is one in a regular series of re- 
views of films particularly suitable for 
church and church school use, as rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Visual 
Education of the International Council 
of Religious Education. The films listed 
below are helpful in teaching courses on 
the life of Christ, which many groups will 
be studying during the first quarter of 
1940. 


Christ and the Fine Arts. Filmslides 
(S.V.E. Picturols) from the book of the 
same title by Cynthia Pearl Maus. Five 
rolls contain ninety masterpieces of art 
showing the life of Christ as depicted by 
artists in every age. THese are arranged 
to follow the main periods in the life of 
Christ, and contain interpretative fea- 
tures by the author. Illustrations include 
incidents in the following divisions: The 
Nativity and Childhood of Jesus; The 
Youth of Jesus; Jesus the Man; Jesus, 
the Crucified; Christ Alive Forevermore; 
and Jesus is Here. 

Society for Visual Education, 100 E. 
Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. Complete 
set of five rolls, single frame, $7.50; 
double frame, $10. Also obtainable in 
colors at 25c per frame additional. For 
use with film stereopticons. 


I Am the Way Series, motion pictures, 
13 reels, approximately 15 minutes each, 
silent. This picture was prepared chiefly 
as an aid to studying the life of Christ, 
using one reel of the series at a time. It 
is not recommended as a feature picture. 
The series contains two distinct types of 
film: scenes of present-day Palestine, and 
dramatic material photographed for but 
not used in “The King of Kings.” The 
following reels are particularly good for 
the Christmas season and are suitable for 
all age groups. 

“The Boyhood Home of Jesus.” Shows 
present-day scenes in Nazareth. A short 
dramatic sequence shows Mary in her 
home, while the child Jesus plays about 
the house. 

“When Jesus Was Born.” Begins with 
scenes of present-day Palestine and then 
reverts to- scenes of Palestine suffering 
under the rule of Rome, indicating the 
reason the Jews hoped for a Savior. Then 
follow scenes of modern Bethlehem, 
which has changed little since Jesus’ day. 
The shepherds are shown as they hear the 
good tidings of the Savior’s birth. In a 
stable Mary and Joseph are seen bend- 
ing over the baby Jesus as shepherds and 
wise men gather to adore him. ’ 

Other titles in this series are: “Blind 
Leaders,’ “A Countryside Teacher,” 
“The Day of Decision,” “The Hours of 
Trial” (two reels), “Jesus and the 
Temple” “Jesus Gathers His Friends,” 
“The Kingdom of Heaven,” “The Liv- 
ing Christ,” “A Ministry of Healing,” 
“A Young Man of Nazareth.” 

Available from the Harmon Founda- 
tion, 140 Nassau St., New York, or the 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York or 19 S. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. Rental for series, 16 mm., 
$23.00; each reel, $2.25. Rental for series, 
35 mm., $30.00; each reel $3.00. 


December, 1939 


Show PICTUROLS and 
Other Religious Filmstrips 


Tri-Purpose 
PROJECTOR 


This compact, light, easily handled pro- 


With The 


jector shows life-size screen images from 
35 mm. film strips. Ask about the S.V.E. 
library which includes sets on "Christ and 
the Fine Arts" and many other religious 


Model AA 300 watt Tri-Purpose Pro- 


jector with head swivelled for showing subjects. The Tri-Purpose Projector also 
horizontal double frame film strips. 


This model has the SVE Rewind Take- " " el, 
Up which rewinds the film as it is be- shows 2 Xx 2 slides. Many styles 100-300 


SVE Projectors a low a $15.00." watts. Write for catalog! 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
DEPT. 12RE 100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Send for your FREE copy of 
“Motion Pictures in Religious 
Education” 


This up-to-the-minute booklet gives a complete directory of Religious 
Motion Pictures. We have for rental all the films of the Harmon Foundation. 


Many endorsed by 


The International Council of Religious Education 


address the 


RELIGIOUS AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 
28-34 E. Eighth St. Chicago, Ill. 


Tee picture is reproduced from an original oil 
painting. It is the artist’s conception of the 
Son of God pleading for your love. “If you love 
me, obey my Commandments.” Words spoken by 
Christ himself at the Last Supper. To bring PEACE 
throughout the world, let us obey God’s fifth Com- 
mandment—“Thou shalt not kill,” lest we bring 
God’s wrath upon us. 


An excellent picture for every Christian home. 


Available in 7 x 9 handcolored print on 11 x 14 sheet 
Unframed $1,25—Framed $3.00 complete 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST OF RELIGIOUS 
PICTURES SUITABLE FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


© THE HOUSE OF ART, 33 West 34th St, 
New York 


K509 THE LAW OF GOD by A. Blanchette Gullbert 


Five Interesting Bible Games 


BIBLE LOTTO _BIBLE QUOTTO _ BIBLE RHYMES 
BIBLE TRAITS BIBLE BOOKS 
A Popular and Successful Method of Imparting Bible Knowledge to 
Groups of Boys and Girls, Youths, and Men and Women, 
or Mixed Groups of All Ages. 
AN ENJOYABLE PASTIME FOR THE HOME 
r Three to Fifteen May Pilay—Simple Rules Prevail. Attractively 
i Boxed. Price, 50 cents each, 60 cents postpaid. We pay postage when 
/ all five games are ordered. Send for Descriptive Circular. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
296 BROADWAY Dept.26 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Charch and Sunday School Supplies of every description since 1848, 


. THE GAME OF 


BIBLE LOTTO 


FOR THREE TO FIBTEEN PLAYERS 4 
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GRADED CURRICULUM AND GENERAL PROGRAM MATERIALS 
Published from July 15 to October 15, 1939 


WOES this fifth quarterly list of 
graded curriculum and general pro- 
gram materials, continuously available af- 
ter publication, we begin our second year 
of preparing these lists for you. Previous 
lists have appeared in the December 1938, 
and in the March, June and September 
1939 issues of the Journal, copies of 
which are available at 15 cents each. 

As you know, the Department of Re- 
search of the International Council guides 
the selecting, editing, organizing, and 
classifying of the materials, which the 
editors or publishers themselves have an- 
notated. 

These lists, including materials soon 
after they are made available, give a pan- 
oramic view of the products of many 
publishers—sources in building programs 
for church school classes, for leadership 
training, young people’s societies, dra- 
matic and other activities. 

In what ways have these quarterly lists 
proved of value to you or your church? 
How might they be made more helpful? 
We shall welcome your comments. 

The Department of Research, Inter- 

national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


I. Religious Education of Children 


A. Nursery, Beginner 
Hits, VERNA. Martin and Judy. Vol. 
I. Boston, Beacon Press, Inc., 1939. 88 p. 
ae $1.50; set of 22 pupil’s leaflets, 
85. 


Simple stories and poems centered around the 
normal, daily life experiences of the child. Writ- 
ten with emphasis on the necessary adjustments 
resulting from expanding social and personal 
horizons of young children. 


OpeEtt, Mary C. Our Little Child 
Faces Life. Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 
1939. 64 p. $.50. 

A mother’s personal experiences in religious 
education of her son at nursery and beginner ages 
treating: questions, Bible stories, prayers, fears, 


birth and death, creative activities, social atti- 
tudes, family life. 


B. Beginner 
Gravep Lesson Series. Year II, Part 
5. Elizabeth Cringan Gardner, God the 
Father, and His Children. Beginner Bible 
Stories, 13 four-page leaflets, $.15. Teach- 
er’s Book, 88 p. $.25. Toronto, United 
Church Publishing House, 1939. 


Keyser, WitmMa SupHorF. Jesus 
Wants Them All. Set of 10 Pupil’s Work 
Sheets, $.10; in quantities, $.07 or $.06. 
Leader’s Book, 63 p., $.20. Philadelphia, 
United Lutheran Publication House, 
1939. 

Missionary unit of Children of the Church 
Series for weekday and vacation church schools 
or any supplementary sessions. Includes sugges- 


tions for the leader, session procedures, stories, 
games, songs, Bible, and correlated handwork. 


Keyser, WiLMA SupHorr. This Is 
God’s World. Set of 10 Pupil’s Work 
Sheets, $.10; in quantities, $.07 or $.06. 
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Leader’s Book, 63 p., $.20. Philadelphia, 
United Lutheran Publication House, 


1939. 

Children of the Church Series unit for week- 
day and vacation church schools or any supple- 
mentary sessions. Includes suggestions for the 
leader, session procedures, stories, games, songs, 
Bible and correlated handwork. 


C. Beginner, Primary, Junior, 
Intermediate J 

CaRLson, BERNICE WELLS. The Junior 
Party Book. Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 
1939. 160 p. Cloth, $1.50. 

Twenty-four completely planned parties for 
boys and girls, including invitations to be traced, 
decorations and costumes, games and stunts, and 
refreshments. Each party is planned on a single 


theme. Illustrated in color. Beginner, primary, 
junior, intermediate. 


Children’s Religion. Boston and Chi- 
cago, Pilgrim Press. Monthly. $1.00 per 
year; Canadian postage, $.25 a year addi- 
tional. 

A new magazine, replacing Pilgrim Elemen- 
tary Teacher, in the field of religious literature 
for parents and teachers. Main aims are: how to 
help children gain desired concepts of God and 
life, learn how to pray and worship, and live 
as Christians at each stage in their development. 
Includes material for family worship, seasonal 
program material, articles on child study and 
teaching methods, book reviews, and teacher’s 
notes on beginner and primary Group Lessons. 
For parents, ministers, teachers, and _ others 
interested in the religious training of children. 


FenNER, Maser B., and RErnarvtz, F. 
Epprinc. The Children Glimpse the 
Church at Large. Philadelphia, United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1939. 64 p. 
$.20. (No work sheets with this unit.) 

Twelve-session unit of Children of the Church 
Series for weekday and vacation church schools 
or any supplementary sessions. Session programs 
separately for beginner, primary, and junior 
groups. Includes suggestions for the leader, wor- 


ship materials, session plans, activities, back- 
ground material, and songs. 


D. Primary 


AtHy, Marion Poppren. Growing Up 
Set of 10 Pupil’s Work Sheets, $.10; in 
quantities, $.07 or $.06. Leader’s Book, 
62 p., $.20. Philadelphia, United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1939. 


Children of the Church Series unit for week- 
day and vacation church schools or any supple- 
mentary sessions. Includes suggestions for the 
leader, session procedures, expressional activities, 
stories, dramatic play. 


AtHuy, -Marion Poppen. Telling 
Others. Set of 10 Pupil’s Work Sheets, 
$.10; in quantities, $.07 or $.06. Leader’s 
Book, 63 p., $.20. Philadelphia, United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1939. 


Missionary unit of Children of the Church 
Series for weekday and vacation church schools 
or any supplementary sessions. Includes sugges- 
tions for the leader, session procedures, expres- 
sional activities, stories, and songs. 


Grapep Lesson Series. Year II, Part 
5. Gertrude McIntosh, Jesus and His 
Friends. Primary Bible Lessons, 13 four- 
page leaflets, $.15. Primary Handwork 
Booklet, 16 p., $.10. Teacher’s Book, 88 
p., $.25. Toronto, United Church Publish- 
ing House, 1939. 


Muten, Nina. The Friendly Mission- 
ary. New York, Friendship Press, 1939. 
32) Pb oe 

A picture story book which describes through 
text and illustrations various types of missionary 


work and explains the meaning of difficult phrases 
such as “furlough” and ‘mission board.” 


Moors, Jesstz ELEANOR. How to Use 
“W elcome House.” New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1939. 48 p. $.25. 

A simple teaching guide for primary leaders 
who are using Welcome House. 


E. Primary, Junior, Intermediate 
BisteE Book For GIRLS AND Boys 
Serigs. No. 5, Victor H. and Armilda B. 
Keiser. How the Rule of Love Works. 
Pupil’s Book, 32 p., $.20. Teacher’s 
Guide, 32 p., $.15. Boston and Chicago, 
Pilgrim Press, 1939. 


Primary, junior. 


Jones, Mary Atice. Old Testament 
Stories. Chicago, Rand McNally and 
Company, 1939. 63 p. $.10. 


Illustrated stories of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob 
and Joseph told in an interesting way for primary 
and junior children. Valuable for church school 
or home use. 


Nicuoras, WaynE A. Ladders to the 
Sun. Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1939. 
221 p. Cloth, $1.50. 


Fifty-five short talks to boys and girls for 
the use of teachers, counselors, or ministers. 
Based on stories or descriptions within a child’s 
range of interests. Primary, junior, intermediate. 


F, Junior 
’ Epwarps, Marcaret Duties. Child 
of the Sun. Pupil’s edition, 111 p., cloth, 
$1.75. Boston, Beacon Press, Inc., 1939. 


Story of the young Egyptian pharaoh, Ak- 
henaten, who led a valiant attack against the 
polytheism of his country, and founded the 
monotheism of Aten—the life-giving spirit of the 
sun, 


GrapveEp Lesson Series. Year II, Part 
5. Mary Eadie and Nellie V. Burgess, 
Followers of the King. Junior Bible Leaf- 
lets, 13 four-page leaflets, $.15. Teacher’s 
Book, 96 p., $.25. Toronto, United 
Church Publishing House, 1939. 


Jaynes, Mirprep Fisu. Christian Liv- 
ing in Our Community. Edited by Mil- 
dred Hewitt. Pupil’s Reader, $.70. Teach- 
er’s. Book, $.90. Louisville, Kentucky, 
Cloister Press, 1939. 


Three units providing a year’s work for the 
fifth grade—‘‘And Who Is My Neighbor,” “All 
Nations of Men,” ‘‘All Faithful People.’’ Ap- 
proaches, activities, information, resources, evalua- 
tions and session plans for each unit. Stories, 
prayers for pupils. 


Junior Bisr—E ScHoot WorKkBook 
Series. Vol. 2, No. 1. Elizabeth D. 
Hodges. Unit I, How God Gave Us Our 
Bible. Kansas City, Missouri, Nazarene 
Publishing House, 1939. 40 p. $.15. 


Locker, Maser Ensiz. What Differ- 
ence Does It Make? Set of 10 Pupil’s 
Work Sheets $.10; in quantities, $.07 or 
$.06. Leader’s Book, 63 p., $.20. Phila- 
delphia, United Lutheran Publication 
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House, 1939. 


Missionary unit of Children of the Church 
Series for weekday and vacation church. schools 
or any supplementary sessions. Includes session 
procedures, inductive’ Bible study, materials for 
research cards, expressional activities. 


G,. Junior, Intermediate 
Cavert, WALTER Dup ey. Story Ser- 
mons from Literature and Art. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1939. 148 p. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Stories based on literature, lives of artists, or 
famous paintings. Will stimulate an interest in 
the arts, besides giving spiritual enrichment. 


Faus, Sopuia L. Beginnings of Life 
and Death. Student’s Work Book, 64 p., 
$.75. Guide Book for Teachers and Par- 
ents, 68 p., $.50. Boston, Beacon Press, 
Inc., 1939. 

Companion yolumes to the children’s story 
book, Beginnings of Life and Death, by Sophia 
L. Fahs and Dorothy T. Spoerl published in 
1938. Stories from ancient folklore and from the 
findings of modern science. Interprets man’s re- 
ligious experience to children as an integral and 
natural part of the story of mankind. 


SwarTHouT, PAUL FRANKLIN. Tent 
Pegs. New York, Abingdon Press, 1939. 
120 p. Cloth, $1.00. 


Stories for children and their friends which 
have been used by the author in worship services 
for children. 


II. Religious Education of Inter- 
mediates, Seniors, Young People, 
and Young People and Adults 


A. Intermediate 
Assott, E. BEATRICE. Courageous Liv- 
ing. Toronto, National Girls’ Work 
Board, Religious Education Council of 
Canada, 1939. 29 p. $.15, cash with order. 


Discussion course, in eight studies, on a Chris- 
tian girl in her environment. 


CuHurRcH ScHoot CLosELy GRADED 
Courses. Course VII, Part 1, Sidney A. 
Weston, 4 Nation and. Its Builders. 
Course VIII, Part 1, Mary Jenness, 
Spokesmen for God. Course 1X, Part 1, 
Faye De Beck Flynt, What Is in the 
Bible? Produced cooperatively by Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, Congregational- 
Christian Church. Teacher’s Guides, 32 

p., $.15 each. New York, Graded Press, 


1939. 


Cops, Marcaret B. How Did It 
Happen? New York, Friendship Press, 
1939. 48 p. $.25 each; $2.50 per dozen. 

A plan book on world missions designed to 


stimulate initiative in planning discussion and 
projects. Guide for the teacher is incorporated. 


Grapep Lesson Series. Year II, Part 
5. Ben T. Holmes, The Everyday Life 
of Christ. Student’s Book, 56 p., $.15. 
Teacher’s Book, 88 p., $.25. Toronto, 
United Church Publishing House, 1939. 


Jones, Ernestine Sammons. This Is 
My Church. Work Book, 31 p., $.20; in 
quantities, $.15 each. Leader’s Book, 63 
p., $.35. Philadelphia, United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1939. 


Unit of Christian Youth Series for weekday 
and vacation church schools or any supplementary 
sessions. Includes materials for the leader's 
preparation, session programs, and the study, dis- 
cussion, activities, and worship of the group. 


December, 1939 


Wuite, Mary Cuapin. The Old 
Testament and You. Pupil’s Work Book, 
$.75. Teacher’s Guide, $.30. Louisville, 
Kentucky, Cloister Press, 1939. 


A work-book course with thirty-five work 
sheets in seven parts, providing a year’s work 
for the seventh grade. Teacher’s helps on each 
work sheet. Opportunities for pupil research and 
participation in class work. 


B. Intermediate, Senior 
Moost, Bernice H., and REINARTZ, 
F. Epprinc. Youth Learns to Know the 
Church at Large. Philadelphia, United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1939. 63 p. 
$.35. (No workbook with this unit.) 


Twelve-session unit of Christian Youth Series 
for weekday and vacation church schools or any 
supplementary sessions. Session programs separate- 
ly for intermediate and senior groups. Includes 
suggestions for the leader, worship materials, ses- 
sion plans, activities, and extensive background 
material on the work of the church at large. 


C. Senior 


Grapep Lesson Series. Year II, Part 
5. J. Russell Harris, 4 Growing Knowl- 
edge of God in Israel. Student’s Book, 56 
p., $.15. Teacher’s Book, 88 p., $.25. To- 
ronto, United Church Publishing House, 


1939. 


Haker, Mitton A. The Young Chris- 
tian in Public. Work Book, 31 p., $.20; 
in quantities, $.15 each. Leader’s Book, 
63 p., $.35. Philadelphia, United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1939. 


Unit of Christian Youth Series for weekday 
and vacation church schools or any supplementary 
sessions. Includes materials for the leader’s 
preparation, session programs, and the study, 
Bible investigation, discussion and activities of 
the group. 


Keystone GraApEpD Course XII, 
Senior, Part 1, Margaret Holley Tuck, 
Toward a More Christian W orld. Pupil’s 
Text, 80 p., $.18. Teacher’s Textbook, 
176 p., $.35. Philadelphia, Judson Press, 
1939. 

D. Senior, Young People’s 

IrwIN, JoHN. 4 Course for Young 
People and Seniors on Christian Missions 
in America. New York, Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, 1939. 48 p. $.25. 


For group leaders. Designed to bring Chris- 
tian youth into direct touch with the home 
missions enterprise. The suggestions for young 
people’s groups are based primarily upon Home- 
land Harvest; those for seniors on Right Here 
at Home. 


Mack, S. FRANKLIN. Comrades Round 
the World: Christian Youth in Action. 
New York, Friendship Press, 1939. 165 
p. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.60. 


The author attended the Madras meeting and 
traveled round the world within the past year. 
He introduces to senior high school readers their 
Christian comrades*of many countries and shows 
what they are thinking, doing, and hoping. 


Sritter, Cart C. Making the Most of 
Church Attendance. New York, Metho- 
dist Book Concern, 1939. 31 p. $.15. 

Everyday Adventures in Christian Living 
Series, List B, program unit. To assist young 
people to face such questions as: What does 
church attendance mean to young people? Is it 
offering them what they want and need ? How can 
they contribute to it? 

E. Senior, Young People’s, Adult 

Casto, E. Ray. Building Bible Names. 
Boston, W. A. Wilde Company, 1939. 
118 p. Cloth, $1.00. 


Contains fifty-two incomplete diagrams of the 
names of persons and places mentioned in the 
Bible. Word clues and Scripture references are 
provided. 


Davis, S. K. The Bible Cross-word 
Puzzle Book No. 2. Boston, W. A. Wilde 
Company, 1939. 113 p. Cloth, $1.00. 

The fifty puzzles in this book are not too diffi- 
cult and the word clues give Bible references 
that lead to a search of the Scriptures. Answers 
are given. 

F. Young People’s 

Haprey, Mitton H., et al. To Fight 
or Not to Fight. Elgin, Illinois, Brethren 
Publishing House, 1939. 44 p. $.10; $1.00 
per dozen, postpaid. 

Guidance material for discussion groups to aid 
in maturing convictions on participation in war. 


Includes facts, illustrations, questions, National 
Forum charts, and bibliography. 


SEIDENSPINNER, CLARENCE. How to 
Read the Life of Jesus. New York, 
Methodist Book Concern, 1939. 23 p. 
$.15. 


Everyday Adventures in Christian Living, 
List C. For Christian youth building a new 
world, Study unit. Consists chiefly of material to 
be presented by the leader, and Bible references 
to be read. 


G. Young People’s, Adult 


Fospick, Harry Emerson. The Idea 
of God. New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 54 p. $.35. Reprint, 1939. 

Complete in itself, this first chapter reprinted 
from Dr. Fosdick’s 4 Guide to Understanding 
the Bible, tells the story of the development of 
the Christian idea of God in the Old and New 
Testaments. For ministers, teachers, young peo- 
ple’s study groups, and adult classes. 


*Miyers, GARRY CLEVELAND, et al. 
Mental Hygiene Series. Elgin, Illinois, 
Elgin Press, 1939. 32 p. $.15. 

Series of popular discussions by a group of 


psychologists. Subjects: “‘A Cure for Loneliness,” 
“Taking Second Place Gracefully,” ‘“‘Do You Feel 


Inferior?” “Technique of Reconciliation,” ‘So 
You Don’t Like People,” ‘Handling Differences 
of Opinion,” and “Ability to Cooperate.” 


*Pacifist Handbook. Published jointly 
by several cooperating peace groups in- 
cluding Board of Christian Education, 
Church of the Brethren. Elgin, Illinois. 
1939. 48 p. $.10; $1.00 per dozen. 

Handbook of questions and answers concern- 
ing the pacifist in war time, prepared by Friends, 
Brethren, Mennonites and other Christian pacifist 
groups. Guide for study and discussion. 


*Z1EGLER, LEvI K., et al. Studies in the 
Doctrine of Peace. Elgin, Illinois, Board 
of Christian Education, Church of the 
Brethren. Revised edition, 1939. 80 p. 
$.20; ten or more copies, $.15 each. 

Study course in Christian pacifism. 


III. Religious Education 
of Adults 


Baccer, Henry H. Forty Thousand 
Strong: A Study Book for Church Coun- 
cilmen. Philadelphia, United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1939. 64 p. $.15; $1.50 
per dozen. 


Study book for members of the official board 
of the congregation to help them study themselves, 
their church, and their job. Largely educational, 
practical, and spiritual. 


CaRRUTH, SAMUEL E. Income, Outgo, 
(Continued on page 39) 


* Printed during preceding period. 
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Enthusiastic Praise for 


THE JUNIOR BIBLE 
WORKBOOKS 


A Series of Twelve Texts for 
Boys and Girls Nine to Eleven and Twelve Years of Age 


THE BIBLE BOOKS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


A Series of Eight Texts for 
Third-Grade Primaries and First-Year Juniors 


Boys and girls like them because— 


They like the idea of having their workbooks represent 
their own answers, thoughts, creative prayers and draw- 
ings. 


Teachers like them because— 


The workbooks show in interesting and challenging 
fashion that the experiences and teachings of the men 
and women of the Bible have a timeless quality with 
special significance for us in living today. 


Pupil’s Workbooks, 20 cents each 


Accompanying Teachers’ Guides, 15 cents each 


Send for sample copies 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 19 S, LaSalle Street 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


Meditations 
(Continued from page 5) 
of birth has come and gone. The days of growth are before 
me. 

This life is reaching outward. It is not content with the 
regions of my own spirit. I feel its eagerness for larger 
spaces. I hesitate to give this young life its freedom. If I 
release it, shall I lose it? 

This life is God’s life. I cannot keep it for myself. It 
would die in me. Then I would have only myself to share 
with others. They do not want me. They want God. 

I am prepared to challenge the darkness. I have the light 
within me. I will let it shine toward others that they, 
seeing my good works, may glorify my Father which is in 
heaven. 


Growing Leaders 
(Continued from page 9) 


ligious growth of the church has been most beneficial. 

At times the committee has been discouraged at the steady 
loss of capable leaders who have moved away to other places, 
but such seems to be the fate of rural and small city churches. 
There is, however, a thrill in the thought that in one sense 
it is a missionary work because most of these individuals 
find places of service in other churches. 

Thus the work of the Christian church goes on. Out of 
such a process there is bound to emerge a few strong, capable 
leaders upon whom all the rest will depend for inspiration 
and guidance. 
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THE LESSON HELP WITHOUT A PEER 


Tarbell 'S 


“Unsur- 
passed— 
Tarbell’s 
Excellence 
Nearly 
Silences 
Competition” 
—Christian 
Advocate. 


F. H. REVELL COMPANY, 158 Fifth Ave., New York 


An Unusual Christmas Pageant 
(Continued from page 7) 
the Christmas theme, arranged in order and accompanied 
by poetry and song from the classics. 

Episode 3. An African tribe before the coming of Living- 
stone. A proud father boasts of his new son who will be 
able to kill many. A witch doctor tries to cure a sick child, 
and failing, gives a woman accused of being the evil one 
the poison that will not harm if she is innocent. Second 
scene is Christmas Eve a year after Livingstone’s con- 
version of this group. 

Episode 4. Christmas Eve in a Christian home in India after 
the mother’s conversion. They recall what differences 
there are, the daughter not beaten for refusal to steal, 
the older outcast daughter returned to the home, the 
fear and superstition changed, caste laws not binding, par- 
ticipation in community Christmas festivities. 

Episode 5. Christmas Eve in a Christian home in America. 
An orphan child is taken into the family, with sacrificial 
sharing by all, closing with a happy family listening to its 
father play “O Holy Night” on the violin. 

Episode 6. A group of American girls who are selfishly com- 
plaining about the lack of presents they wanted discover 
the real meaning of Christmas. 

Episode 7. A settlement group tell their teacher how happy 
their parents were because of presents made and given by 
the club. They practice carols to sing to shut-ins, when 
group from preceding episode arrive to listen and share 
their many blessings. Other surprise presents for the ac- 
tual children of the Center are brought in, and all join 
in a glad rehearsal of “O Come, All Ye Faithful,” as a 
white light behind a gauze curtain at the rear reveals the 
manger scene as in a vision. 


A New Year’s Eve Service 
(Continued from page 19) 


attraction. Twelve other candles, all white, should be placed 
in front of, and spread out alongside of the large candlestick. 
Five-branched candlesticks may be used but should be 
enough alike not’to spoil a symmetrical effect. If possible, 
all candlesticks should be of the same material, preferably 
of brass. 

Should the church be able to afford it, non-drip candles 
may be bought for each member of the congregation. These 
may be given to each one as he enters the church auditorium. 
Or the prospective worshippers may be asked to bring their 
own candles. Each member of the congregation carries his 
candle to his seat and when the service is ended he takes it 
with him as he goes out and lights it from one of the deacons’ 
or young people’s lights. In some churches fire permits on 
account of the candles may have to be obtained. 

This service is timed to take about one-half hour in all. 
Everything should be done with deliberation and in a dig- 
nified manner. To be assured of the service’s running 
smoothly, the candlelighting section of it should be reheatsed 
once by the main participants. Otherwise, there may be made 
grave errors which would spoil the dignity of the occasion. 
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The Church and Adult Education, by 
Bernard E. Meland. 1939. American 
Association for Adult Education, New 
York. $1.00. 


The American Association through a 
rant of the Carnegie Corporation is 

tudying the “social significance of adult 
education in the United States.” The 
volumes listed below have already ap- 
peared. The one on adult education is of 
special interest to Journal readers since it 
reports the impressions of an observer not 
engaged professionally in the church’s 
program. Part I deals with the perennial 
role of church and synagogue as adult 
educator, and. with current trends in 
meeting new needs in a rapidly changing 
social order. 

“Glimpses of Present Scenes” in Part 
II gives concrete case descriptions of 
work under way in Jewish, Catholic, 
Protestant, and Mormon groups. They 
include forums, study groups and cases 
of social action including workers’ educa- 
tion and welfare projects. No attempt 
was made to report the “regular” church 
programs of preaching, worship, and 
Bible study on the evident assumption that 
these emerging special activities are more 
properly regarded as constituting the 
church’s contributions to the adult edu- 
cation movement which have special so- 
cial significance. 

The study concludes with classification 
of the projects and a statement of the 
chief issue which emerges. Many of these 
adult activities are “distinctive of the 
church” because of doctrinal bent, evan- 
gelical purpose or motivation, or their 
relation to the organic life of the institu- 
tion. On the other hand many of the 
public forums, lecture series, courses of 
study, and projects sponsored by the 
church are still really a part of the 
“seneral adult education program.” 

The chief issue among leaders in these 
projects is similar to that in the move- 
ment as a whole. Is adult education con- 
cerned exclusively with the culture of 
the individual or is its chief goal a new 
social order? The individual goal dom- 
inates the Catholic projects studied, 
largely because of the authoritarian and 
indoctrination viewpoint. Portestant pro- 
jects reflect the social goal while Jewish 
are less easily classified. The author’s 
final word is: “In democratic America, 
there is some hope that we may yet find 
the way to encourage the complete 
growth of the individual and at the same 
time further the well-being of the people 
of the nation. The church is prepared 
to work steadfastly with other agencies 
to make this hope a reality.” Other vol- 
umes issued by the Association, at prices 
varying from $.75 to $1.25, are: 

Listen and Learn, by Frank Ernest Hill 
Why Forums? by Mary L. Ely 


December, 1939 


MEW BUDS 


Enlightened Self-Interest, by Dorothy Row- 
den 

The Civic Value of Museums, by T. R. 
Adam 

Educational Experiments in Social Settle- 
ments, by Gaynell Hawkins 

The Music of the People, by Willem van 
de Wall 

Women in Two Worlds, by Mary L. Ely 
and Eve Chappell 

Man-made Culture, by Frank Ernest Hill 

The Public Library—A People’s University, 
by Alvin Johnson 

Outposts of the Public School, by Watson 
Dickerman 

Parents in Perplexity, by Jean Carter 

Everyman's Drama, by Jean Carter and 
Jess Ogden 

Rural America Reads, by Marion Humble 

The Museum and Popular Culture, by T. 
R. Adam 

Educating for Health, by Frank Ernest Hill 
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The Bible of the World. Edited by 
Robert O. Ballou. New York, Viking, 
1939. 1415 p. $5.00. 

From more than a thousand sacred 
books, the essential scriptures of the eight 
most important and influential living reli- 
gions have been brought together in con- 
venient and attractive form. These in- 
clude the best of the Hindu, Buddhist, 
Confucianist, Taoist, Zoroastrian, Judeo- 
Christian, and Mohammedan scriptures. 
From reading them one gains a compre- 
hensive view of the great concepts which 
have influenced the world and acquaint- 
ance with poetry and prose of great and 
enduring beauty. Of especial interest in 
the collection of Christian literature are: 


the arrangement of the four Gospels in , 


unified form, first the life and acts of 
Jesus and then the sermons and sayings 
of Jesus; and the New Testament Apo- 
crypha, which is too little known among 
Protestants. This is a whole library of 
religions in one volume, making it pos- 
sible to trace fascinating parallels. The 
introduction is beautifully written and 
helps in an appreciation of this unusual 
compilation. 
—L. W. 


Attaining Womanhood. By George W. 
Corner. New York, Harper, 1939. 95 p. 
$1.00. 


In this book a doctor talks to high 
school girls. His purpose as stated in the 
preface is “to provide intelligent girls of 
high school age with a scientific account 
of sex and human reproduction.” The 
purpose is achieved, briefly and clearly. 
Besides dealing with the importance of 
having two sexes, the human reproduc- 
tive system and attainment of maturity, 
the author discusses also, sex attraction 
and conduct, sex problems in girlhood, 
and very briefly but significantly venereal 
disease. A bibliography is appended. Help- 
ful to girls, about fifteen years of age 
and valuable to parents or older friends 


- who serve as guides or counsellors. 
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Christian Religious Education. By A. K. 
DeBlois and Donald R. Gorham. New 
York, Revell, 1939. 385 p. $3.00. 


An introductory college text, which 
provides general orientation to the cur- 
rent movement in local churches. His- 
torical backgrounds and developments 
are briefly sketched. Aims are summa- 
rized. There are chapters on worship, 
evangelism, methods, curriculum, the va- 
rious age groups and agencies. A fund of 
background information for students but 
not a great deal of practical guidance for 
the experienced worker. 

—H. Cc. M. 


Youth and the Way of Jesus. By Roy A. 
Burkhart. New York, Round Table, 
1939. 212 p. $2.00. 

Dr. Burkhart has collected a series of 
talks which he has given before the con- 
gregation and young people of his church. 
They touch upon the major problems that 
a young person faces in his religious and 
social life. The first part of the book deals 
especially with faith as a religious and 
theological concept but in non-technical 
and popular language. The second part 
deals with principles of living, and the 
third part with “Causes that await you.” 

This volume will be useful to all in- 
terested in talks to young people. Much of 
the forcefulness of the book lies in the 
fact that Dr. Burkhart’s personality is 
revealed on every page. It is a book of 
inspiration and has a ready and intimate 
style. —I. M.C. 


Table Games. How to Make and How 
to Play Them. By Ray J. Marran. New 
York, A. S. Barnes, 1939. 122 p. $1.50. 


Boys and girls will find here a host of 
suggestions for indoor activities. Not only 
does the author describe many table 
games, but also gives careful directions 
and illustrations for making them. Young 
people will enjoy doing this creative 
work, and the whole family will have 
fun about the table in playing the games. 
Only the simplest of equipment is re- 
quired. 

—w. D. 


The American Canon. By Daniel L. 
Marsh. New York, Abingdon, 1939. 126 
p. $1.00. 

The Mayflower Compact, The Dec- 
laration of Independence, The Constitu- 
tion, Washington's Farewell Address, 
The Star-Spangled Banner, Lincoln's 
Second Inaugural, and Wilson’s “Road 
Away from Revolution’ are President 
Marsh’s selections for a suggested canon 
for American democracy. The main text 
of the book gives interpretative essays of 
these writings. 
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Ww Fox Leaders of Young 


People, Seniors, Intermediates 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS AND 


STORIES FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Alice A. Bays 


@ Besides its practical discussions of worship 
and of the use of stories in worship for young 
people, this book contains thirty-six com- 
pletely planned services and forty-two beau- 
tifully told stories—all with themes and a 
range of appeal especially close to the inter- 
ests of the young people for whose use the 
services are designed. The programs are group- 
ed under these topics: BIOGRAPHICAL (4); CHRIS- 
TIAN LIVING (5); LIVING TOGETHER AS BROTHERS 
(2); GREAT STORIES RETOLD (5) INTERPRETATIONS 
OF PICTURES, POEMS, AND HYMNS; (7); SPECIAL 
OccaSIONS (8); SERVICES FOR INTERMEDIATES (5). 


An “Appendix” gives additional stories and a bibliography. 


@ “The services are so planned that everyone can have a part 


in them. 


@ “The vividly told stories are models of literary craftsmanship. 
@ “There is nothing shopworn about the materials. 


@ ‘The themes have direct relation to the interests and needs of 


youth. Here is fresh impulse for the spirit 
Herald. 


COKESBURY PRESS, Nashville - 
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of worship.”—Zion’s 


$2 
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At Your Bookstore 


Social Services and the Schools. Wash- 
ington, D.C., The Educational Policies 
Commission, 1939. 147 p. 50 cents. 

Another publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission. This gives an analy- 
sis of the cooperative relationships be- 
tween public schools and social services, 
such as public health, recreation, and li- 
braries, and sets forth a Declaration of 
Policy to govern such matters. 


The Schools Can Teach Democracy. By 
George S. Counts. New York, The John 
Day Company, 1939. 32 p. 25 cents. 

An eloquent plea that in American pub- 
lic education we “frankly reject the con- 
ception of social and moral neutrality and 
direct the energies of organized education 
without reservation to the defense and 


THE 


sages. 
have written a Message that 


A daily 
reminder 
of the giver 


IDEAL GIFT AT ALL TIMES 


GOD’S PURPOSE 


A handy volume of 365 inspirational sermonettes written by distinguished 
clergymen of the English-speaking world. Arranged in calendar form, one 
for each day in the year, one to each page. 

Cloth, 60c; Limp Leatherette, $1.00; Art Leather, $1.50 


GOD’S MESSAGE 


365 prominent clergymen have 
chosen their favorite Scripture pas- 
With each as a text, they 


ens faith, and brings comfort. 
Cloth, 60c; Limp Leatherette, $1.00; Art Leather, $1.50 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Winston Bldg., Phila. 


strengthening of the democratic tradition 
and way of life.” Suggestions are made on 
the tasks of a public school program de- 
signed to support the cause of American 
democracy. 


Hinduism or Christianity. By Sydney 
Cave. New York, Harper, 1939. 240 p. 
$2.00. 


The author faces the challenge of 
mystic Hinduism to Christianity as a 
world faith. He contrasts the basic be- 
liefs of Hinduism and Christianity, but 
goes beyond a study of comparative re- 
ligions and philosophies to give the reader 
a new appreciation of the unique message 
of the Gospel which is for the East as 
well as for the West. The book is basic as 


source material in missionary education. 


A Spiritual 
thought for 
every day 


GOD’S MINUTE 


Here is a marvelous collection of 
365 Daily Prayers, each 60 seconds 
long, written by 365 of the most 
eminent preachers and laymen in 
the world. 


quick- 


BOOKS TO GIVE— 
THEY DID SOMETHING 


ABOUT IT 


By Robert M. Bartlett 


The author of the tremendously popular THEY DARED 
TO LIVE gives us here the lives of ten men and women who 
“did something about it.” They are from all walks of life, 
many nationalities, and many beliefs. These are men and 
women whose lives can help youth: Thomas Mann, Eduard 
Benes, Jawaharial Nehru, Louis Brandeis, Madame Chiang 
Kai-Shek, Richard Byrd, Chevalier Jackson, Mary McLeod 
Bethune, Charles Kettering, Margaret Sanger. They help to , 
make the lives of others worthwhile. 


$1.25 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS FOR YOUTH 


By J. S. Hoyland 


The first American edition of a book that has gone into 14 
printings in England. Contains more than 100 prayers written 
to express the searchings for God by men belonging to several 
different religions. Ideal gift for the young man or woman. 


$1.00 


CHRISTIAN FAITH 
AND DEMOCRACY 


By Gregory Vlastos 


What does our Christian faith have to say about the life- 
and-death struggle going on around us? Does it send us into 
it or isolate us from it? In answering these questions, Dr. 
Vlastos has written a brilliant, challenging, and timely little 
book. It takes its place as tenth in that popular series of 


Hazen Books on Religion. Send for complete list. 50¢ each 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 


The World’s Great Catholic Poetry. 
Edited by Thomas Walsh. New York, 
Macmillan, 1927 and 1932. Revised Edi- 
tion. 548 p. $1.69. 

A well-known anthology now made 
available in a popular-priced revised edi- 
tion. The material is arranged in chrono- 
logical order from the first to the twenti- 
eth century. The early selections include 
biblical and other early Christian litera- 
ture. Among the later selections, Lead, 
Kindly Light is perhaps the classic illus- 
tration of religious poetry that today is 
the prized possession of non-Catholics as 
well as Catholics. 


The Complete Bible. An American 
Translation. By J. M. Powis Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939. $3.00. 

The first publication in one volume of 
the Old and New Testaments and the 
fourteen books of the Apocrypha in what 
is known as the American Translation. 


Education for Christian Marriage. By A. 
S. Nash (Editor). New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1939. 303 p. $2.50. 

A symposium of British professional 
leaders and ministers representing not 
only the Established Church but the 
Roman Catholic and the Free Churches 
as well, presenting the present situation 
regarding preparation for Christian mar- 
riage and the need for much more thor- 
ough provision by the church. 
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The Bible Economy of Plenty. By E. 
Tallmadge Root. New York, Harper, 


1939. 198 p. $1.65. 


An able exposition of the economic 
teachings and underlying philosophy of 
the Bible from the earlier prophets 


_ through the New Testament. The study 


finds the Bible consistent throughout in 
commending and even demanding an 


economic order in which property rights 


and profit-making are always subordi- 
nate to humanitarian considerations and 


personal values. 


Reapers of the Journal will be inter- 
ested in the recent publication of a small 


booklet, Mr. Valiant-for-Truth, contain- 


ing a selection of some of the later writ- 
ings of Dr. Harold McAfee Robinson. 
Published by the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
Philadelphia, cost, fifty cents. 


Books Received 


{Tue American Canon, by Daniel L. 
Marsh. Abingdon. $1.00 

* Bacx To Srerr-Reviance, by Matthew N. 
Chappell. McGraw-Hill. $2.00. 

{ Tue Brisre Economy or Puenty, by E. 
Tallmadge Root. Harper. $1.65. 

}{ Tue Brsre or THE Wor tp, edited by Robert 
O. Ballou. Viking. $5.00. 

* Tur CuHapeL Prayer Book, by John Henry 
Frizzell. Cokesbury. $1.00. 

j Curistian Rexicious Epucation, by A. K. 
DeBlois and D. R. Gorham. Revell. $3.00. 

{ Tue Cuurcu anv Aputt Epvucation, by 
Bernard E. Meland. American Association for 
Adult Education. $1.00. 

Tre Divine Scueme, by R. L. Ashcroft. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.40. 

Tue Frowererinc or Mysticism, by Rufus 
M. Jones. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Tue Gist or THE Lesson, by R. A. Torrey. 
1940. Revell. 35 cents. 

* Tue Gosrrrs, by Donald Wayne Riddle. 
University of Chicago. $3.00. 

Group Work 1939. American Association for 
the Study of Group Work. 50 cents. The year- 
book of the American Association for the Study 
of Group Work including papers, commission and 
committee reports, minutes and business reports. 

Home Missions and Social Trends. A report 
of a Conference held in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Baltimore, Md., January 9-10, 1939. 
Council of Women for Home Missions and 
Home Missions Council. The addresses delivered 
at the January, 1939, conference held in connec- 
tion with the Annual Meeting of the Home Mis- 
sions Councils. 
$ Jupas, by Eric Linklater. Farrar and Rinehart. 

2.00. 

* A Lectionary or CHRISTIAN Prose, com- 
piled by A. C. Bouquet. Longmans, Green, & 
Co. $3.00. 

Tue Man Caciep Jesus, 
shaw. Revell. $2.50. 

* Man THE Measure, by Arthur H. Dakin. 
Princeton University Press. $3.00. 

* Men or Power, by Fred Eastman. Volume 
IV. Cokesbury. $1.50. 

Our Ace ess Brsxz, by Thomas Linton Leish- 
man. W. A. Wilde. $1.35. Another story of how 
our Bible grew from early manuscripts to modern 
versions. 

* Tue Party Boox, by Mary Breen. A. S. 
Barnes. $2.50. 

PeLouset’s Serect Notes, by Wilbur M. 
Smith. 66th Annual Volume for 1940. W. A. 
Wilde. 

* Soncs rrom A Hitt, by Charles I. Davis. 
per I. Davis, 1730 16th Street, Chicago. 

1.10. 

7 Taste Games, by Ray J. Marran. A. S. 
Barnes. $1.50. 

TarBett's Tracuers’ Guipr, by Martha 
Tarbell. 1940. Revell. $2.00. 

* Wuerat anv Soxrpiers, by Corporal Ashihei 
Hino. Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00. 


by Amos I. Du- 


* To be reviewed. 
7 Reviewed in this issue. 
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Companion Books to the Bible 


. .» Reliable sources of information and help 
for teachers, students, and all Bible readers. 


PELOUBET’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 


Latest and most up-to-date. 


Complete, concise, and 


accurate, enabling anyone to understand every Bible pas- 
sage. 812 pages, 508 illustrations, 14 maps. Now $2.00 


The New International— 


BIBLE COMMENTARY 


With introduction to each Book of the Bible and 
25,000 text references and explanations. Acceptable 


to all denominations. 
trations, maps in colors. 


660 pages, 32 full-page illus- 
Price now 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE 


Contains more than 200,000 references, accurate 
and complete. Includes references to Revised Ver- 


sion. 


D. L. Moody said, “Next to a purchase of a 


Bible, I would advise you to get CRUDEN’S CON- 


CORDANCE.” 783 pages. 


Price now........$2.00 


At all booksellers or from 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Phila. Pa. 


Graded Curriculum Materials 
(Continued from page 35) 


and the Kingdom of God. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1939. 64 p. $.25. 

Thirteen-period course, applying Christian 
principles to modern problems of personal and 
family economics. Discussion questions and bibli- 
ography provided. (Presbyterian edition of the 
Methodist publication.) 

*RESSER, CHARLES E. Ushers in the 
House of God. Elgin, Illinois, Council of 
Men’s Work, Church of the Brethren, 
1939. 31 p. $.25; six for $1.00. 

Manual on the art of church ushering. Use- 
ful to both ushers and pastors. For individual 
reading or group study. 


Sarter, T. H. P. 4 Course for Adult 
Groups on the Theme “Christ and the 
Community.’ New York, Missionary 
Education Movement, 1939. 47 p. $.25. 

Based primarily on Through Tragedy to 
Triumph. 

ScotrorD, JOHN R. Spanning a Conti- 
nent. New York, Friendship Press, 1939. 
48 p. $.25. 

Pictures and accompanying text present the 
problems confronting the church in the United 
States today, and what home missions are doing 
toward their solution for adults. 

SuHeErsLey, Maset M. 4 Course for 
Adult Groups on Christian Missions in 
America. New York, Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, 1939. 48 p. $.25. 


* Printed during preceding period. 


PELOU BET'S 


SELECT NOTES 


WILBUR M. SMITH,D.D. 


THE WORLDS GREATEST COMMENTARY ON 
THE UNIFORM SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


INDISPENSIBLE . 
TO TEACHERS /EOR\ R\s2ce pe 
OF ALL GRADES 1949) BOOXSTORES | 


' Teaching and discussion plans based especially 
on Homeland Harvest. 


Swain, ANNA Canapa. Suggestions 
for Program Meetings on the Theme 
“Christ and the World Community.” 
New York, Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 1939. 47 p. $.25. 

Suggestions for programs for adults, 
primarily on Through Tragedy to Triumph. 


based 


VERSTEEG, JOHN M. Save Money! 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1939. 126 p. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Official text for the United Stewardship Coun- 
cil. Questions for discussion by the study group 
are offered at the close of each of the six chap- 


ters. 
IV. General 


Younc, Herrick B. One Great Fel- 
lowship. New York, Friendship Press, 
1939. 47 Pp. $.25. 

Photographs and pictographs with accompany- 
ing descriptive text, showing the impact of 
Christ on the world in the past, the present impli- 
cations of that impact, and the goals for the 
future of world missions. For use in all grades. 


RELIGIOUS DIGEST 
Each month offers bird’s-eye view of vital 
religion in the world today. Constructive, 
non-sectarian, worldwide in scope, universal 
in appeal. Ideal for Christmas giving. Hand- 
some 96-page Digest-size format. 


FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


Copy 25c. One year $3. Two years $5 
Trial Subscription 6 mo. $1.00 
236 Pearl St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A YEAR WITH THE BIBLE 


Small in size—large in value, everyone— 
laymen and ministers alike should have a 
copy of A Year with the Bible, by 
Hugh Thomson Kerr. Every age and 
class of reader has been considered by 
the editor in arranging these daily Bible 
readings. They are extremely acceptable 


as small gifts and remembrances. 
3 cents a copy. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Witherspoon Building 
156 Fifth Avenue 
Granite Building 

8 South Dearborn Street 
311 South Spring Street 


PHILADELPHIA . . . 
NEW YORK airs. ke 
PITTSBURGH ... 
CHICAGO... a 
LOS ANGELES . 
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The Journal This Month 


THE CHRISTMAS SEASON is celebrated 
in this issue largely by the use of pic- 
tures. The Mother and Child interpreted 
on page two is a favorite of many leaders 
in religious education. Margaret Tarrant 
pictures are always popular and the new 
one on the cover will be loved particu- 
larly by small children. The Madonna on 
page 6 is by Cipriano Cei, a popular 
Italian painter of the last century. Of 
even more interest is the Chinese Ma- 
donna on page 7. The Christians of the 
Orient are creating a religious art that 
is as distinctively their own as that of 
any of the Western countries. 

“An Unusual Christmas Pageant” 
tells how one was arranged in just a 
few weeks, without loss of educational 
value. Can you guide discussion in as 
creative a way as this leader did? 

Did you ever go to a worship service at 
midnight on New Year’s Eve? If such 
a service was ever appropriate, it is this 
year, when it is hard to meet approach- 
ing time with sounds of jubilation. Per- 
haps the Service given in this issue will 
help you plan a similar one for your 
church. 

Sometimes readers want to know why 
we do not carry program suggestions for 
nursery children. The answer, of course, 
is that these small children can not be 
“taught” in any very formal sense, but 
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Meet Our Friend 
B. A. WHITMORE 


“IF A THING 
ought to be done, 
there can be found 
a way to do it, no 
matter how diffi- 
cult it may seem.” 
This is the phi- 
losophy, not of 
an impracticable 
idealist, but of a 
denominational 
publisher whose 
business it is to see 
that his church’s 
publishing is done by methods financially 
sound. and who has succeeded, even in 
depression years, in showirig a_ profit. 

Mr. B. A. Whitmore, who lives in 
Nashville, Tennessee, is Publishing Agent 
for the former Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, now a part of the united 
Methodist Church. He is a layman, a 
business man who has used his talents for 
the church since, at the age of twenty, he 
became salesman and buyer for the 
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learn through play and association and 
very largely through the environment in 
which they are placed. Miss Lloyd, who 
knows as much about nursery work as 
anyone, tells the kind of equipment for 
the church school class room which will 
have the largest teaching values. 

In this issue we introduce a brand new 
writer to Journal readers, Mr. James 
Lee Ellenwood, who discusses democracy 
in the family. His specialty is to combine 
chuckles with wisdom. Once started on 
his article, you just have to finish it. 
Dr. George Little’s description of liquor 
advertisements is also written in diverting 
style. These two articles will add to the 
gaiety of the season. 

Two new worship program writers be- 
gin with this issue, one from Connecticut 
and the other from Tennessee. Miss Eliz- 
abeth Brown is one of the few denomina- 
tional secretaries for intermediate work. 
She has done some pioneering work in 
summer camps for this age group. Mrs. 
Maramarco is a worker in a local church. 


25 Days to Christmas! 


SETTLE many of your gift problems all 
at one stroke—in your best check-book 
style. Full details are given on page 14 
about this easy and delightful way of 
creating a gracious remembrance of you 
throughout the year on the part of your 
friends. 
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Methodist branch bookstore in Richmond, 
Virginia. Eight years later he became 
Manager of the branch house, and in 
1926, then only thirty-four, became one 
of the Publishing Agents for the whole 
Church. The Publishing House, for the 
year ending February 28, 1939, did a 
business of over two million dollars. He 
has had a prominent place in the unifica- 
tion proceedings of the three Methodist 
Churches, being a delegate to the last 
General Conference of the Southern 
Church, and to the Uniting Conference, 
and was recently elected a delegate to 
the first General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church. 

Mr. Whitmore is chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the International 
Council of Religious Education. He is 
also a member of the Publisher’s Ad- 
visory Section, and of the Committee on 
Lesson Policy and Production, where he 
represents, he says, “the rougher ele- 
ment,” that is, the denominational pub- 
lishers. He is a very valuable member of 
these boards and committees, as he 
thinks clearly and objectively and faces 
problems honestly and courageously. He 
is also a pleasant person to associate with. 


Brevities 


MEMBERSHIP of organized religious 


— 


bodies in the United States, Protestant, 


Catholic, Jewish, and others, increased 
by almost one million during the preced- 
ing year, according to the 1939 Yearbook 
of the American Churches. . .. A confer- 
ence report to the Bible Lands Union for 
Christian Education recommended equip- 
ment to make phonograph records of 
Bible stories in colloquial poetry, set to 
indigenous tunes. . . . A recent Harvard 
study shows that 88 per cent of the 
juvenile delinquents committed additional 
offenses within five years after release 
from corrective institutions. ... A busi- 
ness review says “the demand for reli- 
gious books is perennial and increases in 
an age of sophistication.” ... A recent 
interesting document reviewed was the 
ninety-second Annual Report of the 
Dutch Reformed Sunday Schools of Cey- 
lon. .. . Eighty-seven per cent of read- 
ers of Harper's Magazine say the radio 
has not reduced the number of books they 
read. ... An elderly gentleman boasted 
of receiving a picture of General Lee as 
a reward for attending twelve straight 
sessions in Sunday school. When re- 
minded that that was not remarkable, he 
replied that it was twelve straight Sun- 
days without getting into a fight. 


It Pays to Take the Journal! 


A READER in a church in New York 
that takes a copy of the Journal for each 
teacher, reports a recent experience 
which was an amusing by-product of her 
part of this subscription: 

“Someone offered a prize for the most 
humorous incident, not necessarily orig- 
inal, connected with radio. I recalled that 
charming story found on ‘Finally— about 
the small girl who concluded devotions 
by saying, “This time tomorrow night 
there will be another prayer.’ I sent this 
in on a penny post card and won the 
prize. It consisted of a children’s version 
of the twenty most common sound effects, 
to the immense delight of my sons.” 


In Times Past 
Ten Years Ago 


Dec. 3. Dr. Edwin Rice, for seventy 
years editor for the American Sunday 
School Union, died in Philadelphia at the 
age of 98. 

Dr. Hugh Cork, Sunday School Asso- 
ciation worker for many years in Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Minnesota, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, the International and 
the World’s Associations, died in 1929- 


Seventy Years Ago 


April 28. Fourth National Sunday 
School Convention, Newark, New Jersey. 
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